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N our Review for O&ober Jaft we took leave of the inte- 
refting Travels in Afia Minor, related by Dr. Chandler, 
who, with his two affociates Mr, Revett and Mr, Pars, made 
the Tour of that delightful continen’, at the expence of the Sos 
ciety of Dilettanti. We have now the pleafure to refume the 
agreeable narrative, in which the author, with his ufual accu» 
racy.and minutenefs, recites the Travels they performed in 
Greece fubfequent to their return from Afia Minor. Asmany 
of our readers were pleafed to approve of the circumftantial ac- 
count we gave of the former work, we fhall adopt the fame 
method in reviewing the prefent volume, in the courfe of 
which we hope to gratify their curiofity with claffical enters 
tainment. 

The veffel which the travellers engaged for their voyage from 
Smyrna to Athens, was one belonging to Hydre, a {mail ifland 
or rather rock near Scylleum, a promontory of the Pelopon- 
nefus oppofite to Sunium in Attica. They embarked the zoth 
of Auguft, 1765. The day after the wind increafed, and: at 
night became extremely tempeftuous, attended with dreadful 
flathes of lightning, and much thunder and rain, . At the 
dawn of the morning the gale abated; but there remained 2 
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very turbulent fwell, and this day was confumed in ftanding to: 
and fro between the ifland Andros, and a cape now called 
D’Oro, anciently Caphareus, the fouthern promontory of Eu- 
beea toward the Hellefpont ; formerly noted for dangerons cur- 
rents, and the deftru&tion of the Grecian fleet on its return 
from Troy. The fifth day after léaving Smyrna the voyagers 
anchored within Cape Sunium, where landing, they afeended the 
. promontory, to view the ruin of the temple of Minerva Sunias, 
which is defcribed as overlooking the fea from its lofty fituation, 
and vifible from afar. Sunium,. Dr. Chandler obferves,, was 
one of the demi or burrough-towns of Attica, belonging to the 
tribe named Attalis, It was fortified by the Athenians in the 
Peloponnefian war, as a-fecure port for veffels and proviftons. 
‘The fite, which has been long. deferted, is.over-run with bufhes. 
of maftic, low cedars, and ever-greens. The wall may be 
traced, running along the brow from near the temple, which 
it inclofed, down tothe port. ‘The mafonry was of the fpecies 
turned pfeudifodomum. The fteep precipices and hanging 
rocks were a fufficient defence toward the mouth of the gulph. 
Some other fragments of folid wall remain, but nearly. level 
with the ground. | 

The temple of Minerva Sunias was of white marble, and . 
‘probably ere&ted about the fame time with the great temple of 
Minerva called the Parthenon, in the Acropolis at Athens ;, 
having the fame proportions, byt greatly inferior in magni- 
tude. The order is Doric, and we are mformed that it ap- 
pears to have been a fabric of exquifite beauty, It had fix 
columns in front. Nine columns were ftanding on the fouth. 
weit fide in the year 1676, and five on the oppofite, with two 
antz or pilafters at the fouth-end, and part of the pronaos. 
The number is now twelve, befides two in front and one of 
the arutz ; the other lying in a heap, having, as the travellers 
were informed, been recently thrown down by the famous 
Jafiier Bey, then captain of a Turkith galeote, to get at the 
‘metal which united the ftones. » The ruin of the pronaos. is 
much diminifhed. The columns. next to ‘the fea are fcaled 
and damaged, owing to their afpeét. The travellers fearched 
diligently for infcriptions, but without fuccels, except finding 
on the wall of the temple many ‘moderna names, with the fol- 
lowing. memorial in Greek, cut in rude and barbarous cha- 
racers :| Onefimus remembered bis fifier Chrefe. The old name 
Suniam is difafed, and the cape diftinguifhed by.its columns, 
Capo Colonni. 

The voyagers afterwards proceeded to: Egina, the country of 
#Eacus, an ifland fituated in the gulph ‘between the. two pro+ 
montories, Sunium and Scyllaum,.-Of their paflage thither, 
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the temple of Jupiter Panhellenius, Dr. Chandler gives the 
following account. 7 ) 


* The diftant bills continued hazy; but the wind being fair, 
we embarked on the fecond evening after our landing at Sunium, 
and fetting fail, paffed very near to a {mall ifland called.Gaitha- 
ronefi (Afies Hland), a naked rock, except a few bdnches of 
thyme ; not even a fhrub growing on it; the.clefts inhabited by 
wild pigeons. It ance bore the game of Patroclus, by whom it 
was fortified with a wail and foffle. He was fent with fome 
Egyptian triremes to affift the Athenians againt Antigonus fon 
of Demetrius. Sailing on, we had on our right hand the moun- 
tain Laurium, formerly noted for filver mines. The coaft of 
Attica was bare and of a parched afpe, , 

‘ We had now fea-rcom and a profperous gale. The genius 
of the Greek nation prevailed, and was difplayed in the fettivity 
of our mariners. One of the crew played on the violin and on 
the lyre; the latter, an ordinary inftrument with three ftrings, 
differing from the kitara, which has two and a much longer 
handle. The captain, though a bulky man, excelled, with two 
of his boys, in dancing. We had -been frequently amufed. by 
thefe adepts. It mattered not whether the veffel was fill in 
port, or rolling, as now, on the waves. ‘They exerted an ex- 
‘traordinary degree of activity, and preferved their footing, for 
which a very {mall {pace on the ‘deck fuficed, with wonderful 
dexitrity. Their common dance, which was performed by one 
couple, coniilted-chiefly in advancing and retiring, expanding 
the arms, {napping the fingers, and changing places; with feats, 
fome ludicrous, and to our apprehenfion indecent. 

‘ The fun fat very beautifully, alluminating the moentaia- 
tops, and was fucceeded by a bright moon in a blue ky. We 
had a pleafant breeze, and the land in view, failing as it were 
on a wide river, A {mart gale following a thort calm, and driv- 
dog us along at a great rate, in the morning by fun-rife we had 
reached Aigina, and were entering a bay; the mountain Pas- 
hellenius, covered with trees, floping before us, and a temple 
on its fummit, near an hour diilant from the fhore, appearing 
‘asin awood. The water being fhallow, a failor leaped over- 
‘board, carrying a rope to be faitened, as ufual, to fome ftone or 
‘crag by the fea-tide. 

© We fet out for the temple, which was dedicated. to Jupiter 
‘Panhellenius, on foot, witha fervaat and fome of the crew bear- 
ing our umbrellas and other neceflaries. One of the failors had 

on a pair of fandals made of goxt-fkin, the hairy fide onward. 
“The afcent was fteep, rough, and ftony, between boflies of 
matftic, young cédars, and tir-trees, which fenced the air very 
agreeably. Some tracts were quite tare. Onthe entinence our 
toil was rewarded by an extenfive view of the Attic and Pelo- 
ponnefian coafts, the remoter mountains inland, amd che fum- 
mits in the Aegean Sea ; the bright furface, which intervened, 
being fudded as it were with iflands; many lyiag round gina, 
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toward the continent ;. and one, called anciently Beibia, ftretct»: 
ing out toward the mouth of the gulf. We faw diftin@ly the 
acropolis of Athens, feated on a hill near the middle of a plain, 
‘and encompaffed with mountains, except toward the fea; a por- 
tion of its territory, covered with dufky olive-groves, looking 
black, as if under a dark cloud.”— | 

- —* The temple of Jupiter Panhellenius is of the Doric order, 
‘and had fix columns in front. ‘It has twenty-one of the exterior 
‘columns yet ftandiag ; with the two in the front of the pronaos 
and of the pofticum ; and five of the number, which formed the 
ranges within the cell, ‘Fhe entablature, except the architrave, 
is fallen.. The ftone is of a light brownifh colour, much eaten 
in many places, and by its decay witnefling a very great age. 
Some of the columns have been injured by boring to theif centres 
forthe metal. In feveral the jun@tion of the parts is fo exaét, 
that each feems to confift of one piece. Digging by a column of 
the portico of the naos, we difcovered a fragment of fine fculp- 
ture. It was'the hind-part of a greyhound of whie marble, and 
‘belonged, it is probable, to the ornaments fixed on the freeze, 
‘which has a groove init, as fortheir infertion. I fearched af- 
terwards for this remnant, but found only a fmall bit, with 
fome fpars ; fufficient to’ fhow that the trunk had been broken 
‘and removed. The temple was inclofed by a peribolus or wal}, 
‘of which traces are extant. We confidered this ruin as a very 
curious article, fcarcely to be paralleled in its claim to remote 
antiquity. The fituation on a lonely mountain, at ‘a diftance 
from the fea, has preferved it from total demolition amid all the 
changes and accidents of numerous centuries. Since the worfhip 
of Jupiter has been abolifhed, and Zacus forgotten, that has 
‘been its principal prote€tion; and will, it is likely, in fome de- 
gree prolong its duration to ages yet remote.” 


As the travellers were paffing round Egina, they were 
amufed by a very ftriking phenomenon. The fun was fetting; 
and the moon, when rifen in the oppofite portion of the he- 
mifphere, was feen adorned as it were with the beams of that 
glorious luminary, which appeared, probably from the reflexion 
or refraétion of the atmofphere, not as ufual, but inverted, 
the fharp end pointing to the horizon, and the ray widening 
&pwards. | : 
“No veftiges remain of the city of Egina, which once ri- 
valled its neighbour Athens in commerce ; its fite being now 
quite naked, except a few wild fig-trees, and fome fences made 
by piling the loofe ftones. Inftead of the temples mentioned 
by Paufanias, the travellers beheld thirteen’ lonely churches, 
all very mean, as ufual; and two Doric columns fupporting 
their architrave. Thefe ftand by the fea-fide, and are fuppofed 
-to be a remnant of a temple of Venus, which was fituated by 
the port principally frequented. The theatre and ftadium are 
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‘new entirely obliterated; but the walls bclonging to the port 
and arfenal: may‘be traced to a confiderable extent, above, or 
nearly even with the water. The travellers.obferved on the 
fhore a barrow, the fame, ‘it is fuppofed, which anciently 
Atood by the ZZacéum, and was defigned for Phocus; the hif- 
tory of which Dr, Chandler concifely delivers, according to 
his ufual practice. 

The voyagers failed from Egina-in the afternoon with a fair 
wind, and in the evening anchored in the renowned haven of 
the Pirzus, diftant only about twenty-miles. Here they had 
the fatisfaion to be informed that-the plague had-not reached 
Athens. Some Greeks, to whom the captain had notified his 
atrival, came on board early in the morning. The wine cir- 
culated brifkly, and their meeting was celebrated, as ufual 
among this lively people, with finging, fiddling, and dancing, 
The travellers left them, and were landed at the cuftom-houfe, 
exceedingly ftruck with the folemn filence and folitude of this 

once crowded emporium. 

Athens, as Dr. Chandler -obferves, had three ports -near 
each other, the Pireus, Munychia, and Phalerum. The Pi- 
rzus is formed by a recefs of the fhore, which, winds, and by 
a {mall rocky peninfala fpreading toward the fea. A craggy 
brow, called Munychia, feparates it from the Phalerian and 
Munychian ports, which indent the narrow ifthmus on the 
6ppofite or eaftern fide. The city was not more thau twenty 
Radia, or two miles and a half from the fea by Phalerum,; 
but the diftance, Dr. Chandler fays, is perhaps increafed. 
From the port it was thirty-five ftadia, or four miles a quarter 
and ‘a half; and more from Munychia, which is beyond. 
From the Pirzus it was forty ftadia, or five miles, and, it is 
related, the city-port was once as far, We recite thefe circum- 
{tances to give our readers the more clear idea of the fituation 
of fuch celebrated places. 

The Phalerum, which continued to be the haven of Athens 
to the time of Themiftocles, is a fmall port, of a circular 
form, the entrance narrow, and the bottom a clean fine fand, 
vifible through the tranfparent water. Near this port lay the 
farm of Ariftides, with his monument, which was erected at 
the public expence. Munychia is of a different form or oval, 
and more confiderable, the mouth, alfo narrow. 

The capital port was the Pirzus, the entrance of which, we 
are told, is narrow, and formed by two rocky points ; one be- 
longing to the promontory of Eétion; the other, to that of 
Alcimus. For the gratification-of our readers, we fhall pre- 
fent them with the hiftory of this ancient and famous port, as 
it has been indyfirionfly colleéted by our author. 
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* The Pirceus, as Athens flourifhed, became the common em*' 
porium of all Greece. Hippodamus an archite&, celebrateds 
befides other monuments of his genius, as the inventor of many: - 
improvements in houfe-building, was employed to lay out the. 
ground. Five porticos, which uniting formed the long portico, 
were ere&ted by the ports. Here was an agora or market-place ; 
and farther from the fea, another called Hippodamia. .By the 
veffels were dwellings for the mariners. A theatre was Opened, 
templés ‘were raifed, and the Pirfus, which furpaffed the city in 
utility, began to equa! it in dignity. The cavities and wind- 
ings of Munychia, natural and artificial, were filled with houfes ; 
and the whole fetclement, comprehending Phalerum and the: 
ports of the Pireus, with the arfenals, the ftore-houfes, the 
famous armory, of which Philo was the archite&, and the fheds: 
for three hundred, and afterwards four hundred, triremes, re- 
fembled the city of Rhodes, which had been planned by the 
fame Hippodamus. ‘The ports, on the commencement of the 
Peloponnefian war, were fecured with chains. Centinels were, 
ftationed, and the Pirzeus was carefully guarded. 

‘ It was the defign of Themiftocles to annex the Pirzus to 
the city by long walls. The fide defcending to Phalerum was 
begun. Cimon then furnifhed money, and made a foundation’ 
with chalk and maffive itones, where the ground was wet and 
roarfhy, Pericles completed’it, and ereéted the oppofite wall. 
The Peloponnefian- war impending, he was attentive to the for- 
tifications in general. Callicrates was his architect. 

‘ The four hundred tyrants, who io the firft year of the, 
ninety-fecond Olympiad ufurped the government of Athens, 
knowing that their power depended on the poffeflion of the 
Pirzus, walled about thé promontory Eétion. Soon after the 
Lacedemonians infifted on the demolition of the long walls, exe 
cept only ten ftadia, or a mile and a quarter, on each fice; and 
obtained it under the thirty tyrants. Thrafybulus, the brave 
patriot by whom thefe were expelled, fortified Munychia. Co- 
non refolved to reftore the walls of the Pirzus and the long walls ; 
and Demofthenes, to render the Pireus yet more fecure, added 
a double fofle. aon 3 

‘ The Pirzus was reduced with great difficulty by Sylla, who 
demolifhed the-walls, and fet fire to the armoury and arfenals. 
In. the civil war ‘it was in a defencelefs condition. Calenus, 
lieutenant to Cefar, feized it, invefted Athens, and ravaged the 
territory. Stiabo; who lived under the emperors Auguftus and 

Fiberrus, obferves, that the many wars had deftroyed the lon 

walls, with the fortrefs of Munychia, and had contraéted the 
Pirzas into a fmall'fettlement by the ports and the temple of 
Jupiter Saviour: : ‘This fabric was then adorned with wonderful 
pictures, the works ‘of illuflrious artifts; and on’ the outfide, 
with ftatues. In:the ‘fecond century, befides houfes for tri- 
yemes,. the temple of Jupiter and Minerva remained, with theit 
images in brafs; and a'semple of Venus, a portico, and 
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tomb of Themiflocles. By Munychia was then a temple of 


Diana. By Phaleram was a temple of Ceres, of Minerva, and, 


at adiftance, of Jupiter ; with altars of the unknown gods and 
of the heroes.’ 


By Phalerum and Munychia the travellers found a few frag~ 
ments, with rubbith. Some pieces of columns and'a ruined 
church, it is conjeftured, mark the fite of one of the temples. 
In many places the rock, which is naked, has been cut away. 
On the brow toward Munychia a -narrow ridge is left ftanding, 
with fmall-niches and grooves cut in it, as by the Jake of 
Myiis, perhaps to receive the offerings made to the marine 
deities on landing ; or before embarking, to render them pro- 
pitious ; and for the infertion of votive tablets, as memorials 
of diftrefs. and of their affiftance. One ftone is hollowed fo as 
to.refemble a.centry-box. At the mouth of ‘the port are two 
ruined piers. A few veffels, moftly fmall craft, frequent it. 
The buildings are a mean cuftom-houfe, with a few fheds ; 
and by the hore on the eaft-fide, a warehoufe belonging to the 
French; and a Greek monaitery dedicated to St, Spiridion, 
On the oppoli te. fide is a rocky ridge, on which are remnants 
of the ancient wall, and of a gateway toward Athens. By the 
water edge are veftiges of building; and going from the cuf= 
tom-houfe to the city on the right hand, traces of a fmall 
theatre in the fide of the hill of Munychia. Near the fite of 
the cuftom-houfe ftood a marble lion, from which the Pirzus 
has beea named Porto Lione, and alfo Porto Draco. ‘The lion 
has been defcribed as a piece of admirable fculpture, ten feet 
high, and as repofing on its hinder parts. It was pierced, 
and, as fome have conjeftured, had belonged to a fountain. 
Wear Athens, in the way to Eleufis, we are told there was an- 
other, the poflure couchant, and probably the companion of 
the former. Both thefe pieces of antiquity -were removed to 
Venice by the famous general Morofini, where they are to be 
feen before the arfenal. 

Though we have not yet introduced our readers to Athens, 
we fhall follow the order of Dr. Chandler’s narrative, by here 
mentioning that one of the marbles which the_ travellers 
brought from the ruins of that celebrated city, relates to the 
fale of the theatre in the fide of the hill of Munychia ;; con- 
taining a decree for crowning with olive a perfon, who had 
procured an advance in the price; and alfo for crowning the 
buyers, four in number. On another marble, the honour of 
a front feat in the theatre, with an olive crown and feveral 
immunities and privileges, is conferred on one CalJidamus ; 
and it is enacted, .that the crown be proclaimed by the’ herald 
in the full aflembly, to demonftrate that the Pirzenfians had a 
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proper regard for men of merit. This infcription, we aré 
told, is not more remarkable for its antiquity, which is very 
great, than for its fine prefervation, being as fair ds wher 
firft repofited in the temple of Vefta, A third contained the 
conditions, on which the Piraenfians leafed out the fea-fhore, 
and falt-marfhes, the Theféum and other facred portions. | It 
is dated in the archonthip of Archippus, about three hundred 
and eightecn years before Chrift. | 
_ Dr. Chandler entertains, as well as informs his readers, by 
mixing with the narrative the defcriptions that have been pre- 
ferved by ancient writers. He has, with great propriety, had 
frequent recourfe to Paufanias, whofe obfervations relative to 
thofe places are particularly minute and difting ; from whom 
he premifes an account of the roads which anciently led from 
Pirzus to Athens, whither our attention is now direéted. The 


progrefs of the travellers in this route, is thys related by our 
author. | | 


© After pafling the fite of the theatre and the termination of 
the rocky peninfula, we had on the right hand a level :fpot co- 
vered with ftones, where, it is probable, was the remoter agora 
of the Pireus. Farther on by the road-fide is a clear area within 
a low mound, formed perhaps by concealed rubbifh of the walls 
of the temple of Juno. We then entered among vineyards and 
cotton-grounds, with groves of clive-trees. On one fide rifes a 
large barrow, it js likely, the cenotaph of Euripides. In a tree 
was a kind of couch, fheltered with boughs, belonging to a 
man employed to watch there during the vintage, ‘The foul 
weather we experienced at fea had extended to Attica, where 
heavy fhowers had fallen, with terrible thunder and lightning, 
flooding the land, and doing much damage. ° An Albanian peas 
fant was expecting the return of the archon, who was one of 
the annual magiftrates called epitropi or procurators, with a 
‘prefent of very fine grapes, on which we regaled: and another, 

ho was retiring with his leather bucket, hanging flaccid 
at his back, enabled us to get water from a well about mid- 
way... ) : 
_ © Beyond the vineyards are the public cifterns, from which 
water is ‘difpenfed to the gardens and trees below, by direction 
of the owntrs, each paying by the hour, the price rifing and 
falling in proportion to the fcarcity or abundance. Jn the front 
is‘a’ weeping willow, by which is inferted a marble with an 
ancient: fepulchral -infcription in fair charaéters. Beyond the 
cifterns is the:mountain once called Lycabettus, lying before 
the Acropolis. _ It is bare or covered with wild fage and plants, 
except where the {canty. foil will admit the plough. It was for- 
mcxly in repute for olives. We faw behind the cifterns a marble 
ftatuie, fedent ; as we fuppofed, of a philofopher. It was funk 
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in the ground and the face much injared, but, we were told, 
had been difcovered, not many years before, entire. — 

‘ The road, dividing at the cifterns, branches through the 
plain, which is open and of a barren afpec&t. ‘The way to the 
left of Lycabettus, which anciently led to the Pirzan gate, now 
paffes on between the folitary temple of Thefeus, and the naked 
hill of the Areopagus, where the town begins. On that fide is 
alfo a track leading over Lycabettus. We proceeded by the 
way to the right, on which, at fome diftance from the cifterns, 
is an Opening in the mountain, and a rocky road worn with 
wheels, feparating the hill of the Muféum from Lycabettus, 
and once leading to the Melitenfian gate, which was before the 
Acropolis. 

© We kept on in the plain, and crofied the dry bed of the 
Hiiffus. On our left were the door-ways of ancient fepulchres 
hewn out in the rock ; the Muféum, and on it the marble mo- 
nument of Philopappus; and then the lofty Acropolis, beneath 
which we paffed. Before us was a temple ftanding on the far- 
ther bank of the Iliffus; and fome tall columns, of vatt fize, 
the remains of the temple of Jupiter Olympius. We arrived at 
the French convent, which is at this extremity of the town, in- 
finitely delighted and awed by the majefty of fituation, the fo- 
Jemnity and grandeur of ruin, which had met us,’ 


Early in the morning the travellers were vifited by the 
French conful, and the archons or principal Greeks in a body. 
They were pleafed with the civil behaviour of the people in 
aa: and enjoyed a tranquility to which they had long 

een ftrangers. * 

In the feventh chapter of the volume Dr. Chandler delivers 
a concifé account of the various revolutions which have hap- 
pened in the fortune of Athens, from its origin to the prefent 
time ; with the extent of the walls when the city was in its 
profperity. Including thofe of the Pirzus, it is faid to have 
itn one hundred and ninety-five ftadia, or twenty-four miles 
a quarter and a half, in citcumference. It is now, we are in- 
formed, not inconfiderable, either in extent or the number of 
inhabitants. Situated in’ the Jatitade of thirty-eight degrees 
five minutes, it epjoys a fine temperature, and a ferene fky. 
The air is clear and wholefome, though not fo delicately foft 
as in Ionia. The town ftands benéath the Acropolis or cita- 
del, not encompaffing the rock, as formerly, but fpreading 
into the plain, chiefly on thé weft and north weft. Some 
maffles of brick-work, ftanding feparate, without the town, 
are fuppofed to'have belonged to the ancient wall, of which 
other traces alfo appear. ‘The ‘houfes are mofily mean and 
{traggling ; many with large areas or courts before them. In 
the lanes, the high walls on each fide, which are generally 
white- 
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whitewafhed, reflect ftrongly the heat of the fun. The ftreets 
are very irregular, and anciently were neither uniform nor. 
handfome. They have water conveyed in channels fron™ mount 
Hymettus, and in the bazar or market-place is a large foun- 
tain. The Turks have feveral mofques and public baths. 
"Fhe Greeks have convents for men and women; with many 
churches, in which fervice is regularly performed. 

Having defcribed the modern ftate of this celebrated city, 
we fhall, in our next Review, proceed to give an account of the 
antiquities. 





a 


Il. 4m Inquiry into the Nature and Caufes of the Wealth of Nations. 
By Adam Smith, LL.D and F.R.S. In TwoVolumes. 410. 
tl. 165. boards. Cadell. (Continued from p. 200.) 


A‘ concluding our former review of this work, we ac- 

quainted our readers that the author requefted their pa- 
tience and attention in.perufing the three fubfequent chapters, 
The firft of thefe, which is the fifth of the book, treats of the 
real and nominal price of commodities, or of their price in la- 
bour, and their price in money. Dr..Smith evinces that this 
diftinétion is not a matter of mere fpeculation, but may fome- 
times be of confiderable ufe in praGtice. This he exemplifies 
by obferving, when a landed eftaie is fold with a refervation of 
a perpetual rent, if it is intended that this rent fhould always 
be of the fame value, it is of importance to the family in 
whofe favour it is referved, that-it fhould not confift in a par- 
ticular fum of money. Its value would in this cafe, he re- 
marks, be liable to variations of two different kinds; firft, to 
thofe which arife from the different quantities of gold and 
filver which are contained at different times in coin of the fame 
denomination; and, fecondly, to thofe which arife from the 
different values of equal quanrities of gold and filver at. different 
times. 

Dr. Smith ebferves, that equal quantities of labour will at 
diftant times be purchafed more nearly with equal quantities 
of corn, the fubfiftence of the labourer, than with equal quan- 
tities of gold and filver, or perhaps of any other commodity, 
But though the real value of a corn rent varies much lefs from 
century to century than that of money rent, it varies much 
more from year to year. : 

Our author’s invefligation of this important commercial 
fubjeé is extremely elaborate, and difplays at the fame time 
the clearnefS and penetration of his judgment. While he de- 
duces his theory from abftra& principles, he confirms it by fa- 
miliar illuftrations, which are frequently likewife of fuch a 
na- 
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nature as to elucidate propofitions that might be reckoned 
‘paradoxical by readers unaccuftomed to thofe inquiries. We 


fhall infert his remarks on the effe& which the late reform-— 


ation of the gold coin has produced, in raifing the value of the 
filver coin that cau be exchanged for it. 


‘ In the Englifh mint a pound weight of gold is coined into 
forty-four guineas and a half, which at one and twenty hhillings 


the guinea, is equal to forty fix pounds fourteén fhillings and 


fix-pence. An ounce of fuch gold coin, therefore, is worth 
31.178. 10d. 4 in filver. In England no duty or feignorage is 
paid upon the coinage, and he who carries a pound weightor an 
ounce weight of ftandard gold bullion to the mint, gets back @ 
pound weight, or an ounce weight of gold in coin, without any 
deduction. ‘Three pounds feventeen shillings and ten-pence 
halfpenny an ounce, therefore, is faid to be the mint price of 
gold in England, or the quantity of gold coin which the mint 
ives in return for ftandard gold bullion. 

‘ Before the reformation of the gold ccin, the price of ftand-. 
ard gold bullion in the market had for many years been up- 
wards of 31. 18s, fometimes 3]. 19s. and very frequently 4]. an 
ounce ; that fum it is probable, in the worn and degraded gold 
coin, feldom containing more than an ounce of flandard gold. 
Sinee the reformation of the gold coin, the market price of 
ftandard gold bullion feldom exceeds 31. 17s. 7d, ar ounce. Be- 
fore the reformation of the gold coin the market price was al- 
ways more or Jefs above the mint price. Since that reforma- 
tion the market price has been confiantly below the mint price. 
But that market price is the fame whether it is paid in gold or 
in filver coin. ‘lhe Jate reformation of the gold coin, therefore, 
has raifed not only the value of the gold coin, but likewife thac 
of the filver coin in proportion to gold bullion, and probably 
f0o in proportion to all other commodities; though the price of 
the greater part of other commodities being influenced by fo. 
many other caufes, the rife in the value either of gold or filver’ 
Coin #n-proportion to them, may not be fo diflin& and fenfible. » 
~ © In the Eng‘ih mint a pound weight of ftandard filver bul- 
lion is coined into fixty-two fhillings, containing, in the fame 
manner, a pound weight of ftandard filver. Five fhillings and 
two-pence an ounce, therefore, is faid to be the mint price of 
fflver in England, or the guantity of filver coin which the mint 
gives in return for ftandard filver bullion. Before the reforma- 
tion of the gold coin, the market. price of ftandard filver bul- 
lion was, upon different occafions, five fhillings and four-pence, 
five fhillings and ‘five-pence, five fhillings and fix. pence, five 
fhillings and feven-pence, and very often five fhillings and eight- 
pence anounce. Five fhillings and feven pence, however, feems 
to have been the moft common price. Since the reformation of 
the gold coin, the market price of flandard filver bullion has 
fallen occafionally to five fillings and three-pence, five ae 
vy an 
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and four- - pence, and five fhillings and five-pence an ounce, which. 
Jaft price it-has fcarce ever exceeded. Though the market price 
of filver bullion has fallen confiderably fince the reformation of 
the gold coin, it ‘has not fallen fo low as the mint price.” 


Dr. Smith obferves, that a fmall feignorage or duty upon 
the coinage of both gold and filver would probably increafe the 
fuperiority of thofe metals in coin, above an equal quantity of 
them in bullion. The coinage would in this cafe increafe the 
value of the metal coined, in proportion to the extent of the 
fmall duty ; for the fame reafon that the fafhion increafes the 
value of plate in proportion to the price of that fafhion ; atthe 
fame time that the fuperiority of coin above bullion would pre- 
vent the melting down of the coin, and difcourage its export- 
ation. Jn France, where a feignorage of about eight per cent. 
is impofed upon the coinage, the French coin, when exported, 
is faid to be generally brought back. 

In the fixth chapter, the author examines the component 
parts of the price of commodities. Heobferves, that in the 
early and rude ftate of fociety, which precedes both the accu- 
mulation of ftock, and the appropriation of land, the propor- 
tion between the quantities of labour neceflary for acquiring 
different objeéts, feems to be the only circumftance which can 
afford any rule for exchanging them, That if the one fpecies 
of labour fhould be more fevere than the other, fome allowance 
will naturally be made for this fuperior hardfhip ; or if the one 
Species of labour requires an uncommon degree of dexterity 
and ingenuity, the value of its produce is ufually eftimated by 
the degree in which thofe talents are exerted. — 

After explaining thefe remarks by a variety of inftances, the 
author proceeds to the feventh chapter, where he treats of the 
natural and market price of commodities ; by the former of 
which he underftands the ordinary or average rates, both of 
wages and profit, in every employment of labour and ftock, as 
they are ufually regulated i in different places. Dr. Smith makes 
feveral remarks concerning the deviations, whether occafional 
or permanent, of the market price of commodities from the 
natural price; and in the feur following chapters he explains 
the caufes of thofe different variations. He firft fhews what 
are the circumftances which naturally determine the rate of 
wages, and in what manner thofe circumftances are affected by 
the riches or poverty, by the advancing, ftationary, or declin- 
ing ftate of a fociety. He next inveftigates the circumftances 
which naturally determine the rate of profit, and in what man- 
ner thole circumftances are affected by the like variations in 
the ftate of fociety. In the third place, he illuttrates the dif- 
ferent circumftances which regulate the proportion between the 
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pecuniary wages in the different employments of labour, aad 
the pecuniary profits in the different employments of ftock ; 
and in the laft'place, he fhews what are the ciccumftances 
which regulate the rent of Jand, and which either raife or lower 
the real price of all the different fubftances which it produces: 

After treating, in the laft mentioned chapter, of the pro- 

duce of land, which always affords rent, and of the produce 
of land which fometimes does, and fometimes does not, afford 
Fent, with the variations in the proportion between the refpec- 
tive values of thofe two forts of produce; the author makes.a 
digreffion concerning the variations in the value of filver, dur- 
ing the courfe of the four laft centuries. He thea proceeds to 
fhew the variations in the proportion between the refpedtive va- 
Jues of gold and filver. From this fnbject he enters upon an 
inquiry into the different effe&ts of the progrefy of improve- 
ment upon three different forts of rude produce. The firft 
comprehends that kind which it is fcarce in the power of hu- 
man induftry to multiply ; the fecond, that which it can multi- 
ply in proportion to the demand; and the third, that in which 
the efficacy of induftry is either limited or uncertain, He af- 
terwards confiders the effects of the progrefs of improvement 
upon the real price of manufadures. 
_ In the fecond book Dr. Smith has devoted his attention to 
the nature, accumulation, and employment of ftock. The firk 
chapter exhibits the divifton of {tock ; the fecond treats of mo- 
ney confidered as a particular branch of the general ftock of 
the fociety, or of the expence of maintaining the national ca- 
pital ; the third explains the accumulation of capital, or pro- 
ductive and unproduftive labour; the fourth chapter treats of 
ftock lent at intereft ; and the fifth, of the different employ- 
‘ment of capitals. 

The third book is allotted to the confideration of the differ- 
ent progrefs of opulence in different nations. The author bee 
gins with taking a view of the natural progrefs of opulence ; 
fhewing, that as fubfiftence is, in the nature of things, prior to 
conveniency and luxury, fo the induftry which produces the 
former, muft neceffarily be prior to that which minifters the 
‘Jatter. He then defcribes the diminution of opulence, pto- 
duced by the, difcouragement of agriculture in the ancient ftate 
of Europe, after the fail of the Roman empire ; tracing, in 
the next place, the rife and progrefs of cities and towns, after 
that epoch ; and fthewing how the commerce of the towns con- 
tributed to the improvement of the country, This, he ob- 
ferves, was effe&ted in three different ways. , 

* Firft, by affording a great and ready market for the rude 
produce of the country, they gave encouragement to its cultiva- 
tion 
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tioh and further improvement. This benefit was not even cons 
fined to the countries in which they were fituated, but extended 
more or lefs to al] thofe with which they had any dealings. To 
all of them. they afforded a market for fome part either of their 
rude or manufactured produce, and confequently gave fome en- 
couragement to the induitry and improvement of all. Their 
own country, however, on account of its neighbourhood, ne- 
ceflarily derived the greateft benefit from this market. Its rude 
produce being charged with lefs carriage, the traders could pay 
the growers a better price for it, and yet afford it as cheap to 
the confumers as that of more diftant countries. 

“ Secondly, the wealth acquired by the inhabitants of cities 
was frequently employed in purchafing fuch lands as were to be 
fold, of which a great part would frequently be uncultivated. 
Merchants are commonly ambitious of becoming country gen- 
tlemen, and when they do, they are generally the beft of all 
improvers. A merchant is accuftomed to employ his money 
chiefly in profitable projects ; whereas a mere country gentleman 
is accuftomed to employ it chiefly in expence. The one often 
fees his money go from him and return to him again with a 
profit: the other when once he parts with it, very feldom ex- 
pects to fee any more of it. Thofe different habits naturally af- 
e& their temper and difpofition in every fort of bufinefs. A 
merchant is commonly a bold; a country gentleman, a timid 
undertaker. The one’is not afraid to lay out at once a large ca- 
pital upon the improvement of his land, when he has a proba- 
ble profpect of ratfing the value of it in proportion to the ex- 
‘pence. The other, if he has any capital, which is nat always 
the cafe, feldom ventures to employ it in this manner. If he 
improves at all, it is commonly not with a capital, but with 
. -what he can fave out of his annual revenue. Whoever has had 
the fortune to live in a mercantile town fituated in an unim- 
proved country, muit have frequently obferved how much more 
fpirited the operations of merchants were in this way, than thofe 
of merecountry gentlemen. The habits, befides, of order, ceco- 
nomy and attention, to which mercantile bufinefs naturally 
forms a merchant, render him much fitter to execute, with pro- 
fit and fuccefs, any project of improvement. 


‘ Thirdly, and laftly, commerce and manufattures gradually 


introduced order and good government, and with them, the li- 
berty and fecurity of individuals, among the inhabitants of the 
country, who had before lived almoft in a continual ftate of war 
with their neighbours, and of fervile dependency upon their fu- 
periors. This, though it has been the leaft obferved; is by far 
the moft important of all their effects. Mr. Hume is the enly 
writer who, fo far as I know, has hitherto taken notice of it. 

‘ In a-country which has neither foreign commerce, nor any 
of the finer manufactures, a great proprietor, having nothing 
for which he can exchange the greater part of the produce of his 
lands which is over and above the maintenance of the cultivat- 
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‘ors, confumes the whole in ruftick hofpitality at homes If this 
furplus produce is fufficient to maintain a hundred or a thoufand 
‘men, he can make ufe of it in no other way than by maintain- 
ang a hundred ora thoufand men. He is at all times, therefore, 
furrounded with a multitude of retainers and dependants, who 
having no equivalent to give in return for their maintenance, 
but being fed entirely by his bounty, muft obey him, for the 
fame reafon that foldiers muft cbey the prince who pays them. 
Before the extenfion of commerce and manufadures-in Europe, 
the hofpitality of the rich and the great, from the fovereign 
down to the {malleft baron, exceeded every thing which in the 
prefent times we caneafily forma notion of. Weltminiter hall 
was the dining room of William Rufus, and-might, frequently, 
perhaps, not be too large for his company. It was reckoned a 
piece of magnificence in Thomas Becket, that he ftrowed the 
floor of his hall with clean hay or rufhes in the feafon, in order 
that the knights and fquires, who could not get feats, might not 
fpoil ‘their Ane cloaths whén they fat down on the floor to eat 
their dinner, The great earl of Warwick is faid to have enter- 
tained every day at his diferent manors, thirty thoufand people; 
and though the number here may have been exaggerated, it 
mauft, however, have been very great to admit of fuch exagge- 
sation. A hofpitality nearly of the fame kind was exercifed not 
many years ago in many different parts of the Highlands of Scot- 
land. It feems to be common in all nations to whom commerce 
and manufactures are little known. J have feen, fays Dr. Po- 
cocke, an Arabian chief dine in the ftreets of a town where‘he 
had come to fell his cattle, and invite all paffengers, even com- 
mon beggars, to fit down with him and partake of his banquet. 

‘ The occupiers of land were in every refpeét as dependent 
upon the great proprietor as his retainers. Even fuch of them as 
were not in a ftate of villanage, were tenants at will, who paid 
a rent ip norefpe& equivalent to the fubfiltence which the land 
afforded them. Accrown, half acrown, a fheep, a lamb, was 
fome years ago in the Highlands of Scotland a common rent for 
lands, which maintained a family. In fome places itis fo at 
this day ; nor will money at prefent purchafe a greater quantity 
of commodities there than in other places. In a country where 
the furplus produce of a lange eftate muft be confumed upon the 
eftate itfelf, it will frequently be more convenient for the pro- 
prietor, that part of it be confumed at a diitance from his. own 
houfe, provided they who confume it are as dependant upon bim 
as either his retainers or his menial fervants. He is thereby 
faved from the embarralfment of either too large a company, or 
too large a family. A tenant at will, who polfeffes land fuffici- 
ent to maintain his family for little more than a quit-rent, is as 
dependant upon the proprietor as any fervant or retainer what- 
ever, and mult obey him with as little referve. Such a pro- 
prietor, as he feeds his fervants and retainers at his own houfe, 
fo he feeds his tenants at their houfes. The fubfitence of both 
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is derived from his bounty, and its continuance depends upoR 


his good pleafure.’ ) 

Dr. Smith obferves, that the power of the ancient barons 
was founded upon the authority which the great proprietors 
neceflarily had in fuch a fituation over their tenants and retain- 
ers; and that it is a miftake that territorial jurifdi@tions de- 
rived their origin from the feudal law, For he is of opinion, 
and with much juftice, that the introdu@iion of the feudal law, 
fo far from extending, may be regarded as an attempt to mo- 
derate the authority of the great allodial lords. It is, however, 
by the operation of manufactures and commerce, that the tur- 
bulence of the feudal conftitution is now happily extinguifhed. 
Thefe gradually furnifhed the great proprietors with fomething 
for which they could exchange the whole furplus produce of 
their lands, and which they could confume themfelves without 
fharing it either with their tenants or retainers. 

In our next Review we fhall enter upon the fecond and moft 
interefting volume of this elaborate work, in which the learned 
author treats of fyftems of political oeconomy, and the revenue 
of the fovereign or commonwealth. 





Ill, The Hiffory of the Decline and F all of the Roman Empire. By 
Edward Gibbon, E/g. Vol. I. 4to. 1. 15s. Boards. (Concluded, 
from p. 178.) Cadell. 


"ap HE very few inftances of princes who have copied the ex- 
ample of Dioclefian in abdicating the government, fuffi- 
ciently evince how ftrongly the human heart is attached to 
the charms of fupreme power, which feem to retain an undi- 
minifhed influence over the mind when every voluptuous gra- 
tification has loft its incitement, and there hardly remains any 
other prerogative of authority than the diftin@tion annexed to 
the name. Indeed were monarchs naturally lefs tenacious of 
the fceptre, or the fplendor of a crown lefs attraétive, the 
hiftory of thofe few who have refigned them affords but little 
encouragement for the imitation of other fovereigns. Dioclefian 
himfelf is perhaps the only prince that never difcovered a fos 
licitude for the refumption of that power which he had for- 
mally and fpontaneoufly relinquifhed ; but his conftitution was 
greatly impaired by a life of ation and fatigue, and it is pro= 
bable that a regard for his health and repofe contributed, at 
leaft as much as a philofophical eftimate of greatnefs, to the 
magnanimous facrifice he made. With all his moderation and 
fortitude, however, he appears not to have enjoyed, through 
the 
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the latter part of life, the tranquillity which he had hoped ta, 
poffefs in the fhade of retirement. 


* Diocletian, fays Mr. Gibbon, who, ftom a fervile origins 
had raifed himfelf to the throne, paffed the nine laft years of his 
life in a private condition, Reafon had dictated, and content 
feems to have accompanied his retréat, in which he enjoyed for 
a long time the refpect of thofe princes to whom he had refigned 
the poffeffion of the world. It is feldom that minds, long ex- 
ercifed in bufinefs, have formed any habits of converfing with 
themfelves, and in the lofs of power they principally regret the 
want of occupation. The amufements of letters and of des 
votion, which afford fo many refources in folitude, were inca 
pable of fixing the attention of Diocletian; but he had pre- 
ferved, or at leaft he foon recovered a tafte for the moft innocent 
as well as natural pleafurés, and his leifure hours were fufliciently 
employed in building, planting, and gardening. His anfwer 
to Maximian is defervedly celebrated. He was jolicited by that 
refilefs @ld man to reaffume the reins of government and the 
imperial purple. He rejected the temptation with a fmile of 
pity, calmly obferving, that if he could fhew Maximian the cab- 
bages which he had planted with his own hands at Salona, he 
fhould no longer be urged to relinquifh the enjoyment of happi- 
nefs for the purfuit of power. In his converfations with his 
friends, he frequently acknowledged, that of all arts, the moft 
difficult was the art of reigning; and he expreffed himfelf on 
that favourite topic with a degree of warmth which could be 
the refult only of experience. ‘* How often, was he accuftomed 
to fay, is it the intereft of four or five minifters to combine to- 
gether to deceive their fovereign. Secluded from mankind by 
his exalted dignity, the truth is concealed from his knowledge ; 
he can fee only with their eyes, he hears nothing but their mif- 
reprefentations. He confers the moft important offices upon 
vice and weaknefs, and difgraces the moft virtuous and capable 
among his fubjeéts. By fuch infamous arts, added Diocletian, 
the beft and wifeft princes are fold to the venal corruption of 
their courtiers.” A juft eftimate of greatnefs, and the affurance 
of immortal fame, improve our relifh for the pleafures of retiree 
ment; but the Roman emperor had filled too important a cha- 
racter in the world, to enjoy without allay the comforts and fe. 
curity of a private condition. It was impoflible that he could 
remain ignorant of the troubles which. afflicted the empire after 
his abdication. It was impoffible that he could be indifferent to 
their confequences. Fear, forrow, and difcontent, fometimes 
purfued him into the folitude of Salona. His tendernefs, or at 
leaft his pride, was deeply wounded by the misfortunes of his 
wife and daughter ; and the laft moments of Diocletian were 
embittered by fome affronts, which Licinius and Conftantine 
aight have {pared the father of fo many emperors, and the firft 
author of theirown fortune. Areport, though of a very doubt- 
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ful nature, has reached our times, that he prudently withdrew 
himfelf from their power by a voluntary death.’ 


Our author afterwards gives a fhort account of Salona, the 
city of Dalmatia where Dioclefian afterwards fixed his refi- 
dence. We are informed that the palace he ereéted covered 
an extent of between nine and ten Englith acres. The form 
was quadrangular, flanked with fixteen towers. Two of the 
fides were near fix hundred, and the other two near feven hun- 
dred feet in length. The whole was conftruéted of a beautiful 
free-ftone, extracted from the neighbouring quarries of Trau, 
or T'ragutium, and very little inferior to marble. But whatever 
might be the ftate of the Roman architeure at this time, it is 
certain that the empire had little to boait with refpe& to that of 


literature, We fhall prefent our readers with the hiftorian’s 
obfervations on this fubje&. 


« It is almoft unneceflary to remark, that the civil diftraGtions 
of the empire, the licenfe of the foldiers, the inroads of the 
barbarians, and the progrefs of defpotifm, had proved very un- 
favourable to genius and evento learning. ‘lhe fucceflion of 
Illyrian princes reftored the empire, without reftoring the 
fciences. Their military education was not calculated to in- 
{pire them with the love of letters; and even the mind of Dio- 
cletian, however a€tive and capacious in bufinefs, was totally 
uninformed by ftudy or fpeculation. The profeffions of law 
and phyfic are of fuch common ufe and certain profit, that they 
will always fecure a fufficient number of practitioners, endowed 
with a reafonable degree of abilities and knowledge; but it does 
not appear that the itudents in thofe two faculties appeal to any 
celebrated mafiers who flourifhed within that period. The voice 
of poetry was filent. Hiflory was reduced to dry and confufed 
abridgements, alike deftitute of amufement and inftructior. 
A languid and affected eloquence was ftill retained in the pay 
and fervice of the emperors, whoencouraged not any arts except 
thofe which contributed to the gratification of their pride, or 
the defence of their power. | 

‘ The declining age of learning and of mankind, is marked, 
however, by the rife and rapid progrefs of the new Platonicians. 
The {chool of Alexandria filenced thofe of Athens; and the an- 
cient fects enrolled themfelves under the banners of the more fa- 
fhionable teachers, who recommended their fyfiem by a new 
method, and by their manners. Several of thefe mafters, Am- 
monius, Plotinus, Amelius, and Porphyry, were men of pro- 
found thought and intenfe application; but by miitaking the 
true object of philofophy, their labours contributed much lefs 
to improve than to corrupt the human underftanding. The 
knowledge that is {uited to our fituation and powers, the whole 
compafs of moral, natural, and mathematical fcience, was neg- 
Iséied by the new Platonicians; whilit they exhaulted their 
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ftrength in the verbal difputes of metaphyfics, attempted to ex- 
plore the fecrets of the invifible world, and fudied to reconcile 
Ariftotle with Plato, on fubjeéts of which both thefe philofophers 
were as ignorant as the reftof mankind. Confuming their rea- 
fon in thefe deep but unfubftantial meditations, their minds were 
expofed to illufions of fancy. They flattered themfeives that 
they poffeffed the fecret of difengaging the foul from its cors 
poreal prifon ; claimed a familiar intercourfe with demons and 
{pirits, and, by a very fingular revolution, converted the ftudy 
of philofophy into that of magic. The ancient fages had de- 
rided the popular fuperftition ; after difguifing its extravagance 
by the thin pretence of allegory, the difciples of Plotinus and 
Porphyry became its moft zealous defenders. As they agreed 
with the -Chrifiians in a few myfterious points of faith, they at- 
tacked the remainder of their theological fyftem with all the fury 
of civil war. The new Platonicians would fearcely deferve a 
place in the hiftory of fcience, but in that of the church the 
mention of them will very frequently occur.’ 


Mr. Gibbon obferves, that the balance of power eftablifhed 
by Dioclefian fubfifted no longer than while it was fuftained by 
the firm and dexterous hand of the founder. It required fuch 
a fortunate mixture of different tempers and abilities, as 
could hardly be found or even expeéted a fecond time; two 
emperors without jealoufy, two Cefars without ambition, and 
the fame general intereft invariably purfued by four indepen- 
dent princes. The abdication of Dioclefian and Maximian 
was fucceeded by eighteen years of difcord and confufion. The 
empire was afflicted by five civil wars; and the remainder of 
the time was not fo much a ftate of tranquility as a fufpenfion 
of arms; between feveral hoftile monarchs, who, viewing each 
other with an eye of fear and hatred, {trove to increafe their 
tefpective forces at the expence of their fubje&ts. In a fhort 
time the Roman dominions experienced the fqvereignty of fix 
contemporary emperors, till the ancient conftitution was re- 
ftored under. the authority of Conftantine. 

The place of this emperor’s birth, as well as the condition 
of his mother Helena, have been the fubjeé&t of much difpute 
among hiftorians and antiquarians. Mr. Gibbon confiders, 
and indeed with much reafon, the tradition of her being the 
daughter of a Britith king, as entirely fabulous; thinking it 
far more probable that fhe was defcended from an innkeeper ; 
but at the fame time he defends the legality of her marriage, 
againft thofe who have reprefented her as the concubine of 
Confiantius, With refpe&t to the birth of Conftantine, he 
obferves in a note, that our antiquarians, in order to: eftablith 
the opinion of his being an Englifhman, have infifted much 
en the words of his panegyrift, ‘* Britannias illic eriendo no- 
7 ee biles 
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biles fecifti? But Mr. Gibbon remarks, that this celebrated 
paffage may be referred with as much propriety to the acceffiom 
as to the nativity of Conftantine. 

Notwithftanding the national honour, for which the writer$ 
of our country have fo zealoufly contended, by affirming that 
Conftantine was born in England, it muit be acknowledged 
that the opinion of this event having happened at Naiffus, in 
Dacia, is countenanced by better authority. The claim of 
Naiffus, Mr. Gibbon obferves, is fupported by the anonymous 
writer, publifhed at the end of Ammianus, and who in ge- 
neral feems to have copied very good materials ; and it is fur- 
ther confirmed by Julius Firmicius, who flourifhed under the 
reign of Conftantine. Some objeftions, our author admits, 
have been raifed againft the integrity of the text, and the ap- 
plication of the paffage in Firmicius ; but the former is eftab- 
lifhed by the beft manufcripts, and the latter is ably defended 
by Lipfius de Magnitudine Romana, 

Mr. Gibbon has related the progrefs of Conftantine with 
great accuracy, from his firft afluming the purple at York, to 
the refignation of Licinius at Nicomedia,. ‘The events of this 
period are, doubtlefs, in themfelves both interefting and im- 
‘portant ; and they were particularly entitled to the attention of 
this writer, on account of the great degree in which they con- 
tributed to the decline of the empire, by the extraordinary ex- 
pence of blood and ‘treafure which they occafioned, and by 
the perpetual increafe as well of the taxes as of the military 
eftablifhment. 

In the fifteenth chapter our author recites the progrefs of 
the Chriftian religion, and the fentiments, manners, numbers, 
and condition, of the primitive Chriftianss at entering on 
which, he feems to be fully fenfible of the difficulties attending 
the prefecution of the fubje&. 


« The fcanty and fufpicious materials of ecclefiaftical hiftory, 
fays he, feldom enable us to difpel the dark cloud that hangs 
over the firft age of the church. The great law of impartiality 
too often obliges us to reveal the imperfections of the uninfpired 
teachers and believers of the gofpel; and, toacarelefs obferver, 
their faults may feem to caft a fhade on the faith which they 
profeffed. But the fcandal of the pious Chriftian, and the fal- 
lacious triumph of the Infidel, fhould ceafe as foon as they re- 
colle& not only by whom, but likewife to whom, the Divine 
Revelation was given. The theologian may indulge the pleafing 

. tatk of defcribing religion as fhe defcended from heaven, ar- 
_rayed in her native purity. A more melancholy duty is im- 
pofed on the hiftorian. He muft difcover the inevitable mix- 
ture of error and corruption, which fhe contracted in a 
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Yong refidence upon earth, among a weak and degenerate race 
of beings. 


‘ Our curiofity is naturally prompted to inquire by what means 
the Chriftian faith obtained fo remarkable a victory over the 
eftablifhed religions of the earth, To this inquiry, an obvious 
but fatisfactory anfwer may be returned, That it was owing to 
the convincing evidence of the doctrine itfelf, and to the ruling 
providence of its great Author. But as truth and reafon feldom 
find fo favourable a reception in the world, and as the wifdom 
of Providence frequently condefcends to ufe the paffions of the 
human heart, and the general circumftances of mankind, as in- 
ftruments to execute its purpofe; we may ftill be permitted, 
though with becoming fubmiffion, to afk, not indeed what were 
the firft, but what were the fecondary'caufes of the rapid growth 
of the Chriftian church. It will; perhaps, appear, that it was 
moft effeftually favoured and affifted by the five following caufes : 
I, The inflexible, and, if we may ufe the expreffion, the in- 
tolerant zeal of the Chriftians, derived, it is true, from the 
Jewith religion, but purified from the narrow and unfocial {pi- 
rit, which, inftead of inviting, had deterred the Gentiles from 
embracing the law of Mofes.. II. The doétrine of a future life, 
improved by every additional circumftance which could give 
weight and efficacy to that important truth. III. The miraculous 
powers afcribed to the primitive church. 1V. The pure and 
auftere morals of the Chriftians. V. The union and difcipline 
of the Chriftian republic, which gradually formed an indepen- 
dent and increafing ftate in the heart of the Roman empire.’ 


Mr. Gibbon afterwards developes, with great precifion, the 
feveral caufes which he has afligned for the growth of Chrif- 
tianity, explaining their operation by a variety of learned and 
judicious remarks, which not only difplay the hiftorical in- 
formation of the author, but at the fame time afford the 
cleareft evidence of his philofophical fagacity and difcernment. 
We regret that the limits of a Review will not permit us to enter 
into a particular detail of this part of the work ; but we cannot 
avoid recommending it to the perufal of our readers, as being 
replete with interefting fentiments and pertinent obfervations. 

In the laft chapter of the volume, the hiftorian relates the 
condué of the Roman government towards the Chriftians, 
from the reign of Nero to that of Conftantine. He juftly ob- 
ferves, that the condu& of the emperors who appeared the 
leaft favourable to the primitive church, is by no means fo 
criminal as that of modern fovereigns, who have employed 
violence againft the religious opinions of any part of their fub- 
je&ts ; becaufe the princes and magiftrates of ancient Rome 
were ftrangers to thofe principles which infpired the inflexible 
perfeverance of the Chriftians-in the caufe of truth, but a 
Charles V. or a Louis XIV. might, from their re- 
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fiections, or even from their own feelings, have acquired a 
. joft knowledge of the rights of confcience, the obligation of 
faith, and the innocence of error, The -.caufes which ren- 
dered the Chriftian fe& particularly obnoxious to the Pagans, 


are judicioufly delineated by the author, in the following 
quotation. 


‘ The furprife of the Pagans was foon fucceeded by refent- 
ment; and the moft pious of men were expofed to the unjuft but 
dangerous imputation of impiety. Malice and prejudice con- 
curred in reprefenting the Chriftians as a fociety of athczfts, who, 
by the moft daring attack on the religious conftitution of the 
empire, had merited the fevereft animadverfion of the civil ma- 
giftrate.. They had feparated themfelves (they gloried in the 
confeffion) from every mode of fuperitition which had been 
adopted in any part of the globe by the various temper of po- 
lytheifm; but it was not altogether fo evident what deity, or 
what form of worfhip they had fubftituted to the gods and 
temples of antiquity. The pure and fublime idea which they 
entertained of the Supreme Being efcaped the grofs conception 
of the Pagan multitude, who were at a lofs to difcover a {pirit~ 
val and folitary God, that was neither reprefentec under any 
corporeal figure or vifible fymbol, nor was adored with the ac- 
ciftomed pomp of libations and feftivals, of altars and facrifices. 
The fages of Greece and Rome, who had elevated their minds 
to the contemplation of the exiftence and attributes of the Firf 
Caufe, were induced by reafon or by vanity to referve for them- 
felves and their chofen difciples the privilege of this philofo- 
phical devotion. They were far from admitting the prejudices 
of mankind as the flandard of truth, but they confidered them 
as flowing from the original difpofition of human nature; and 
they fuppofed that any popular mode of faith and worhhip which 
prefumed to difclaim the affiflance of the fenfes, would, in 
proportion as it receded from fuperftition, find itfelf incapable 
of reftraining the wanderings of the fancy and the vifions of 
fanaticifm. The carelefs glence which men of wit and learning 
condefcended to caft on the Chriftian revelation, ferved only to 
confirm their hafty opinion, and to perfuade them, that the prin= 
ciple which they might have revered, of the divine unity, was 
cefaced by the wild enthufiafm, and annihilated by the airy fpe- 
culations of the new fettaries. The author of a celebrated 
dialogue, which has been attributed to Lucian, whilft he affeéts 
to treat the myfterious fubje&t of the Trinity in a ftyle of ri- 
dicule and contempt, betrays his own ignorance of the weaknefs 
of human reafon, and of the infcrutabie nature of the Divine 
perfections. 

« It might appear lefs furprifing, that the founder of Chrif- 
tianity fhould not only be revered by his difciples as a fage and 
a prophet, but that he fhould be adored asa God. The po- 
Jytheifts were difpofed to adopt every article of Repth, hich 
s em come 
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feemed to offer arly refemblance; however diftant or imperfee, 
with the popular mythology; and the legends of Bacchus, of 
Hercules, and of A&{culapius, had, in fome meafure, prepared 
their imagination for the appearance of the Son of God under 
ahuman form. But they were aftonifhed that the Chriftians 
fhould abandon the temples of thofe ancient heroes, who, in the 
infancy of the world, had invented arts, inftituted laws, and 
vanquifhed the tyrants or monfters who infefted the earth; in 
order to choofe for the exclufive obje& of their réfigioas wor- 
fhip, an obfcure teacher, who, in a recent age, and among the 
barbarous pedple, had fallen a facrifice-either to the mialite of 
his own countrymén, of to the jealoufy of the Roman govern= 
ment. ‘The pagan multitude, referving their gratitadé for 
temporal benefits alone, rejected the ineftimable prefent of life 
and immortality, which was offered to mankind by Jefus of Na- 
zareth. Etis mild conftancy im the midft of cruel and voluntary 
fufferings, his univerfal benevolence, and the fublime fimplicity 
of his ations and chara¢ter, were infuficient, in the opinion of 
thofe carnal men, to compenfate for the want of fame, of em- 
pire, and of fuccefs ; and whibft they refufed to acknowledge his 
ftupendous triumph over the powers of darknefs and of the grave, 
they mifreprefented, or they infulted, the equivocal birth; 
wandering life, and tgnominious death, of the divine Author 
of Chriftianity.’ 

Mr. Gibbon has fabjoined to this hiftory almoft ninety pages 
of notes, which afford a convincing proof, not only of the 
great and general extent of his literary information, bat of the 
extraordinary attention he has beftowed towards the afcertain- 
ment of feats, .Wher leatning, judgment, and induftry are 
fo eminently united with the talents for elegant compofition, 
as they are in this work, the writer who difplays fach refpe&- 
able endowments can never hope that the public will, without 
relu€tance, refign their elaim to the future exertions of his ge- 
nius. We therefore cherifh the expectation that Mr, Gibbon 
will continue the Roman hiftory, at leaft to the fubverfion of 
the Weftern empire; though we fhould be extremely glad to 
fee the fubfequent periods likewife treated by an author of fach 
adequate abilities. 

IV. A General Hiflory of Mufic, from the earlief? Ages to the prefent 
Period. Lo which is prefixed, a D:ffertation on the Mujfic of the 
Ancients, By Charles Burney, Muf. D. F, R.S. Vol. I, 410. 
1/, 15, 64. beards. (Continued from p. 193.) Becket, Robfon, 
and Robirfon, 


] N our two preceding Reviews we conducted the reader through 

the Difflertation upon the Mufic of the Ancients, which is 
prefixed to this elaborate, inftruGiive, and. entertaining, work 5 
and gave fome accountiof the author’s manner of treating the 
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hiftorical part, with refpeé to the mufic of the Egyptians and 
Hebrews. We fhall now proceed to the hiftory of Greek mu- 
fic, which is fo much the more interefting, from its celebrity, 
and the yariety of materials with which antiquity has furnifhed 
the hiftorian relative to its ufe and excellence, its connexion not 
only with the arts and fciences, but the ceremonies of religion, 
and the folemnities of ftate, as well as with the principal a- 
mufements of fociety and private life. 

Dr. Burney fets out with a mythological and poetical hiftory 
of fuch mufical inventions as were afcribed by the Greeks to 
their divinities, Minerva, Mercury, Apollo, the Mufes, and 
Bacchus ; in tracing which from the traditions and opinions of 
the moft ancient writers, he has difplayed much erudition, and 
interfperfed his narrative with the poetical accounts of Apollo’s 
mufical contefts with Pan and Marfyas. He alfo inveftigates 
the inftitution of oracles, and produces ftrong arguments to 
prove that the firft refponfes were not only uttered in hexameter 
verfe, but fung to the found of the flute. The origin of Pagan 
religious hymns comes likewife under his confideration, parti- 
cularly of fuch as were ufed in honour of Apollo at Delphos. 

In the hiftory of the Mufes, our author has illuftrated the 
traditions concerning them, with the poetical fymbols of theig 
inventions, taken from antique pictures lately dug out of Her- 
culaneum; The charader of Polyhymunia, as the inventrefs of 
dancing, and patronefs of pantomime, is thus emphatically 
pranflated from the Greek of Nonnus, by our author. 


¢ Sweet Polyhymnia, fee advance, 
Mother of the graceful dance : 
She who tavght th’ i ingenious art, 
Silent language to impart ; 
Signs for fentiment fhe found, 
Eloquence without a found : 
Hands loquacious fave her lungs, 
All her limbs are fpeaking tongues.’ 


In the mufjcal hiftory of Bacchus an account is interfperfid 
of the Orgia, or feafts and facrifices performed in honour of 
this god in Greece, which were always celebrated with vocal and 
inftrumental mufic. Here we allo find related the adventures 
of Pan, with an account of the Satyrs and Sirens, enlivened 
with i ingenious and rational conjeétures relative to the ancient 
popular opinions concerning thofe fabulous beings. a 


¢ All ancient authors agree in telling us, that Sirens inhabited 
the coaft of Sicily. The name, according to Bochart, who de- 
rives it from the Phoenician language, implies a fongfre/s. Hence 
jt is probable, that in ancient times there may have been excel. 
lent fingers, but of corrupt morals, on the coaft of Sicily, who 
oy fedueing voyagerss an rife to this fable, And if this con- 
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§e€ture be well founded, I was too hafty in declaring that the 
Mafes were the only pagan divinities who preferved their influ- 
ence over mankind in modern times ; for every age has its Sj- 
vens, and every Siren her votaries; when beauty and talents, 
both powerful in themfelves, are united, they become ftill more 
attractive.’ 

Few writers can be vain enough to imagine themfelves able 
to inftru& perfons of profound erudition, in inveftigating dark 
and abftrufe fubje&ts: it is for the unlearned that books fhould 
be multiplied ; and many of thofe already written might have 
been fpared, if, as Dr. Burney obferves, their authors had not 
¢ been more defirous of appearing learned themfelves, than of 
making others fo.” A Hiftory, like a Ditionary, muft in- 
evitably contain too much for fome readers, and too little 
for others. The mythological, fabulous, and poetical en- 
quiries, which our author has made in the firft chapter of 
his Hiftory of Greek Mufic, may indeed convey little informa- 
tion to profeffed antiquaries, and deep claffical readers; but 
they will ferve as a very agreeable and inftructive mufcal Pan- 
theon to others, who muft meet with unintelligible allufions to 
gods, goddefigs, and heroes, in almoft every poem and fong 
which they perufe. 

The third chapter is affigned to the poetical hiftory of the 
Mufic of Heroes and Heroic Times. Here the doétor confi- 
ders what ancient authors have furnifhed relative to his fubjeét, 
in the times of Theban chiefs, the Argcnauts, and the Tro- 
jans ; the richeft, as he abferves, and moft fertile periods in all 
antiquity, fer poetic and dramatic events, thovgh they are 
fometimes barren with refpe& to mufic. As little, however, 
can be faid with certainty concerning the mufic of this period, 
our author chiefly confings his enquiries to muficians, whofe 
names are upon record ; divefting whofe biography of fiction 
and allegory, he relates the few hiftorical faéts which are mens 
tioned of them in authentic remains of antiquity. 


* So many fables, fays he, have been devifed concerning the 
firft poets and muficians, that a doubt has been thrown even 
upon their exiftence. Chiron, Amphion, Orpheus, Linus, and 
Mofeus, are fpoken of by the poets and mythologifts fo hyper- 
bolically, that the time when, and place where they flourifhed, 
will appear to many as little worth a ferious enquiry as the ge- 
nealogy of Tom Thumb, or the chronology of a fairy tale. 
However, though I am ready to part with the miraculous powers 
of their mufic, I am unwilling that perfons, whofe talents have 
been fo long celebrated, fhould be annihilated, and their a¢tions 
¢ancelled from the records of paft times. 


«* Ev’n from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Ev’n im their afhes live their wonted fires,” 
: ¢ But 
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* But there afe characters in hiftory fuperior to the devaftatione 
of time; like thofe high rocks in the ocean, apainft which the 
winds and waves are for ever, in vain, expéndinp their fury. 
Nor can the fame of Orpheus, Linus, and Muofzus, ever be 
wholly configned to oblivion, as long as any one alphabet re- 
mains in ufe among mankind. Their works may be deftroyed,' 
and their exiftence doubted, but their names muft be of equal 
duration with the world. ‘The memory of few tranfactions of 
importance to mankind has been loft fince letters have been 
found: and if we are ignorant of the hiftory of the Egyptian, 
Affyrian, ahd Perfian monarchies, it is from their having pre- 
ceded that petiod. The firft preceptors of mankind, fucli as are 
now the fubjeét of my enquiries, had too much bafinefs upon their 
hands in civilizing their favage cotemporaries, to write either 
the hiftory of their anceftors, or their own. Léafding was then 
in too few hands'‘for all its departments to be filled ; bat firice 


its general diffafion, nothing worth recording has been left un- 
told.’ 


Our author’s favourite hero in this chapter feems to have 
been Orpheus, the certainty of whofe exiftence he has not only 
laboured to eftablifh by many arguments, but likewife with 
great learning collefted and atranged all the principal cireums 
ftances relative to this perfonage, as a legiflator, mythologift; 
poet, and mufician. 

The hiftory of Orpheus is facceeded by that of Mufzus, 
Eumolpus, and Melampus ; after which Dr. Burney thus pro- 
ceeds. 


*« I now come to the TROJAN WAR, the fecond import- 
ant epoch in the Grecian Hiftory *. Antiquity has paid fuch 
refpect to the perfonages mentioned in the poems of Homer, as 
never to have doubted of the real exiftence of any one of them. 
The poets and miuficians, therefore, who have been celebrated 
by this great fire of fong are ranked among the bards of Greece 
who flourithed about the time of the Trojan War, .and of whofe 





¢ * In fettling the time of this memorable event, though there is 
a confiderable difagreement among the chronologers, yet, by ftating 
the difference, and taking the mean, an idea may be formed of the 
diftance between that period and the Chriftian zra, when certain 
chronology begins, and the difputes of hiftorians concerning the 
dates of great events and tranfaétions upon the globe, are termi- 
nated. 3 

‘ Dionyfius Hallicarnaffenfis, book the firft, tells us from Cato, 
that Rome was built 432 years after the taking of Troy, and the 
interval from the building of Rome to the birth of Chrift, accord- 
ing to Varro, being 753 years, it places the fiege of Troy 1185 be- 
fore the Chriftian zra, which nearly reconciles the chronology of 
the Oxford Marbles, Archbifhop Ufher, and Dr, Blair. However, 
Sir Ifaac Newton, ‘who is followed by Dr. Prieftley, fixes this period 
only 904 B. C, and the building of Rome 627.” 
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works, though nothing entire remains, yet the names, and even 
fragments of fome of them are to be found in feveral ancient au- 
thors pofterior to Homer f. iin, 3 

‘ Homer was, in general, fo accurate with refpec&t to cofume, 
‘that he feldom mentioned perfons or things that we may not con- 
clude to have been known during the times of which he writes ; 
and it was Mr. Pope’s opinion that his account of people, princes, 
and countries, was purely hiftorical, founded on the real tranf- 
actions of thofe times, and by far the moft valuable piece of hif- 
tory and geography left us concerning the ftate of Greece in that 
early period. His geographical divifions of that country were 
thought fo exaét, that we are told of many controverfies con- 
cerning the boundaries of Grecian cities, which have been de- 
cided upon the authority of his poems. 

‘¢ The works of Homer were the bible of the Greeks ; and 
what claffical reader will be fo fceptical now as to doubt of what 
Homer fays? Indeed, as the firft written memorials of human 
tranfa€tions wete in verfe, Poetry maft be Hifory, till Profe can 
be found. I fhall, therefore, give a fhort account of each bard 
that is mentioned in the Iliad and Odyffey, in order to fill up the 
interval between the Argonautic expedition, and the regular ce- 
lebration of the Olympic games. Bat, previous to this, it may 
be neceffary to take a view of the ftate of Grecian arts and {ci- 
encés in general, during this early period, and, afterwards, to 
confider the ufe of mafic in particular, as far as it was connett- 
ed with religion, war, poetry, public feafts and banquets, and pri- 


wate life,’ 


In extraGting all the moft important paffages relative to 
mufic, from the Iliad and Odyffey, our author has given them 
a kind of authenticity and weight by his reflexions, and ac- 
count of Tirefias, Thamyris, Demodocus, and Phemius ; who 
were not regarded by antiquity as poetical and fabulous, but as 
real perfonages, whofe talenis for fong had been immortalized 
by Homer. 

In the fubfequent chapter the author treats of the ftate of 
mufic in Greece, from the time of Homer, till it was fubdued 
by the Romans, including the mufical contefts at the public 
games. 


‘ It has been imagined, with great appearance of truth, that 
the occupation of the firft Ports and Muficians of Greece very 
much refembled that of the Bards among the Celts, and Ger- 
mans, and the Sca/¢s in Iceland, and Scandinavia ; Chanters, 
who fung their works in great cities, and in the palaces of princes, 





+ * Dr. Blair places the time when Homer flourifhed, about goo 
B. C. Dr. Prieftiey 850. The Arundelian marbles 300 after the 
taking of Troy, and near 1000 B C. and all agree that he lived 
above 400 years before Plato and Ariftotle. 
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where they were treated with much refpect, and regarded as ine 
{pired perfons. Such, at firlt, were likewife the Zrousadours of 
Provence and Languedoc, and the Minffreds of other countries, 
till they became too numerous and licentious to create wonder or 
efteem. However, it is well known that a great number of hif- 
torical events are preferved in the writings of thefe ancient 
poets ; and that the pictures they have left of the times when 
they fourifhed, are fimple and genuine. If the writings of the 
ancient Romancers, or Troubadours of Greece, poffeffed the fame 
merit, which we have great reafon to believe they did, the hif- 
torians of after-times, who had no other fource to draw infor- 
mation from than their fongs, did well to avail themfelves of 
fuch materials. 

‘ Unfortunately, for my prefent enquiries, from the time of 
Homer till that of Sappho, there is almoft a total blank in lite- 
yature; for though feveral names of poets and muficians are re- 
corded between thofe periods, yet, of their works, only a few 
fragments remain. Nor are any literary productions: preferved 
entire, between the time of Sappho and Anacreon, who flou- 
rifhed at the diftance of near a hundred years from each other ; 
and between the poems of Anacreon and Pindar, there is an- 
other chafm of nearacentury. After this, the works which ftill 
{ubfift of the three great tragic poets, A{chylus, Sophocles, end 
Euripides ; and of the hiftorians, Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Xenophon ; together with thofe of Plato, Ariftotle, Ariftoxenus, 
Euclid, Theocritus, Callimachas, Polybius, and many others, 
all produced within the fpace of lefs than three hundred years ; 
mark this as one of thofe illuftrious and uncommon periods, in 
which all the powers of human nature and genius feem to have 
been called forth and exerted, in order to furnith light and in- 
ftru€tion to mankind in intermediate ages of darknefs, indolence, 
calamity, and barbarif{m.’ 


This chapter is rendered particularly interefting by the great 
number of anecdotes which the author has feleéted from the 
moft ancient and refpectable writers, concerning the lives and 
talents of renowned poets and muficians of antiquity. Among 
thefe we find accounts of Hyagnis, Olympus, Thaletas, Eu- 
melus, Archilochus, Tyrtzus, and Terpander, previous to the 
hiltory of the mufical contefts at the public games.. The bio~- 
graphical accounts of fome of thefe poet-muficians feem to have 
been drawn up by our author com amore; and if the limits of 
our work would permit, we fhould here gladly infert them; 
but are obliged to refer our readers to the work itfelf. 

In the narrative of mufical performances and contelts at the 
four celebrated public games of Greece, the work feems to ac- 
quire new vigour and interelt at every page. The. following is 
the author’s account of the invention afcribed to Sappho, 
called the Mixolpdian Mode. 


‘iy 
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* It has already been fhewn in the Differtation, that the Ly- 
dian mode was the higheft of the five original modes, having its 
loweft found, Preflambanomenos, upon F X, the fourth linein the 
bafe. The Mixolydian was ftill higher, by. half a tone; the 
Hypermixolydian a minor third higher, and the Hyperlydian 2 
fourth higher. Plato, defirous of fimplifying mufic, and of 
keeping the fcale within moderate bounds, complains, in the 
third book of his Republic, of the licentioufnefs of thefe acute 
modes. Now if the only difference in the modes was the place 
they occupied in the great fyftem, with refpect to gravity or 
acutenefs, the invention, as it was called, of this Mixolydian 
mode, may have been fuggefted to Sappho, by her having a 
voice of higher pitch than her predeceffors ; fhe was, perhaps, 
the Agujari of her time, and could tranfcend the limits of all 
former {cales with equal facility. But though nature may have 
enabled this exquifite poetefs to fing her verfes in a higher key 
than any one had done before, yet as it is allowed but to few to 
furpafs the common boundaries of human faculties and talents, 
it is probable that her fucceffors, by attempting, with inferior 
organs, to afcend thofe heights, had given offence to Plato, and 
determined him to prohibit the ufe of this mode in his Repub- 
lic, as indecorous, and too effeminate even for women. If, how- 
ever it be true, that the characteriftic of the modes depended 
partly, if not principally, upon the Réythm or Cadence, it feems 
not an improbable conje€ture, that befides the difference of pitch, 
the novelty of Sappho’s Mixolydian mode might, in a great mea~ 
fure, confiit in her firft applying to melody the meafure called 
Sapphic, from her invention of it *. 

« This mode, as Plutarch informs us, was adopted by the tra- 
gic poets, as proper for pathos, and lamentation + ; a character 
for which it is not eafy to account, without fuppofing other dif- 
ferences befides thofe of mere Rhythm, or Pitch; though both 
Plato and Plutarch evidently afcribe this character, in part, at 
leaft, to the circumftance of acutenefs {.’ 


Dr. Burney afterwards introduces his readers to an acquaint- 
ance with Mimnermus, who flourifhed about fix hundred years 
before the Chriftian era. Heis celebrated for playing upon 





‘ * Integer vita fcelerifque purus. Hor. 

© Three verfes of this kind, clofed with an Adonic verfe, con- 
fifting of a Daétyl and Spondee, form the Sapphic ftanza. 

© + ©gnvwdng. Plut. and Plato Rep. lib. iii. 

© t — chesa nas emvrndesrog ags¢ Senvov. Plut. de Muf, 
That is, acute, and fit for funeral dirges. That the idea of grief 
fhould be connected with that of high and fhrieking tones, waitebe 


appear ftrange, when we recollect the ancient cuftom of Airing qwo- 
men to lament at funerals. Feigned grief is ever louder than real ; 
but grief, both feigned and paid for, may eafily be fuppofed to have 
forced its powers of execution and compa/s, beyond all the common 
boundaries of fcales and modes.’ 


the 
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the flute a Nome called Cradias, which was an air for that ins 
ftrument, ufually performed at Athens, during the march or 

roceffion of the victims to the facrifice. He is alfo faid to have 
fein the inventor of pentameter verfe. 

Our author remarks, that though poetry, and fuch mufic as 
the Greeks thought would moft contribute to its embellifh- 
ment, muft, from all the improvements which thefe arts had 
received from the time of Homer, have been arrived at a great 
degree of perfeétion; yet we find no lyric poets, who‘e works 
or names have furvived, between Mimnermus and Stefichorus. 
The name of the latter, who is reputed to have been born at 
Himera in Sicily, was firft Tifias ; but he acquired the title of 
Stefichorus from the changes he made in the manner of per- 
forming the Dithyrambic chorus, which was fung and danced 
round the altar, or ftatue of Bacchus, during the worfhip of 
that god. Among the celebrated poets of thofe times, we 
here meet with a particular account cf Simonides, which we 
fhall infert as the laft quotation from this hiftory in our prefent 
Review. 


« There were in antiquity many poets of that name; but by 
the Marbles it appears, that the eldeft and moft illuftrious of 
them was born in the 55th Olympiad, 538 years B. C. and that 
he died in his ninetieth year; which nearly agrees with the chro- 
nology of Eufebius. He was a native of Ceos, one of the Cy- 
clades, in the neighbourhood of Attica, and the preceptor of 
Pindar. Both Plato and Cicero give him the character not only 
of a gocd poet and mufician, but fpeak of him as a perfon of 
great virtue and wifdom. Such longevity gave him an opportu- 
nity of knowing a great number of the firft characters in anti- 
quity, with whom he was in fome meafure connefted*. He is 
mentioned by Herodotus ; and Xenophon, in his Dialogue upon 
Tyranny, makes him one of the interlocutors with Hiero king 
of Syracufe. Cicero + alleges, what has often been quoted in 

roof of the modefty and wifdom of Simonides, that when Hiero 
afked him for a definition of God, the poet required a whole 
day to meditate on fo important a queftion ; at the end of which, 
upon the prince putting the fame queition to him a fecond time, 
he afked sao days refpite ; and, in this manner, always doubled 
the delay, each time he was required to anfwer it ; till, at length, 
to avoid offending his patron by more difappointments, he 


-™ 





«#* This may want fome explanation. It appears in Fabricius, 
from ancient autherity, (Bib. Grec. vol. i. p- 591.) that Simonides 
was cotemporary, and in friendthip with Pittacus of Mitylene ; 
Hipparchus, tyrant of Athens ; Paufanias, king of Sparta; Hiero, 
tyrant of Syracufe ; with Themiftocles ; and with Alevades, king 
of Theffaly. ~ 

+ ‘De Nat, Deor. 


frankly 
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frankly confeffed that he found the queftion fo difficult, that the 
more he meditated upon it, the lefs was his hope of being able 
to folve it. 

‘ In his old age, perhaps from feeing the refpeét which mo- 
ney procured to fuch as had loft the charms of youth, and the 
power of attaching mankind by other means, he became fome- 
what mercenary, and avaricious. He was frequently employed 
by the victors at the Games to write Panegyrics and Odes in 
their praife, before his pupil Pindar had exercifed his talents in 
their behalf ; but Simonides would never gratify their vanity in 
this particular, till he had firft tied them down to a ftipulated 
fum for his trouble ; and, upon being upbraided for his mean- 
nefs, he faid, that he had two coffers, in one of which he had, 
for many years, put his pecuniary rewards ; the other was for 
honours, verbal thanks, and promifes ; that the firft was pretty 


. well filled, but the laft remained always empty. And he made 





no {cruple to confefs, in his old age, that of all the enjoyments 
of life, the love of money was the only one of which time had 
not deprived him. 

‘ He was frequently reproached for this vice ; however, he 
always defended himfelf with good humour. Upon being afked 
by Hiero’s queen, whether it was moft defirable to be Learned 
or Rich, he anfwered, that it was far better to be rich ; for the 
learned were always dependent on the rich, and waiting at their 
coors ; whereas he never faw rich men at the doors of the learn- 
ed. When he was accufed of being fo fordid, as to fell part of 
the provifions with which his table was furnifhed by Hiero, he 
faid he had done it, in order ‘* to difplay to the world the mag- 
nificence of that prince, and his own frugality.”” To others he 
faid, that his reafon for accumulating wealth was, that ‘* he 
would rather leave money to his enemies, after death, than be 
troublefome to his friends, while living.” 

‘ He obtained the prize in poetry at the Public Games, when 
he was fourfcore years of age. According to Suidas, he added 
four letters to the Greek alphabet ; and Pliny affigns to him the 
eighth ftring of the lyre; but thefe claims are difputed by the 
learned. 

¢ Among the numerous poetical productions of which, ac- 
cording to Fabricius, antiquity has made him the author, are 
many fongs of victory and triumph, for athletic conquerors at 
the Public Games. He is likewife faid to have gained there, 
himfelf, the prize in elegiac poetry, when Ai{chylus was his 
competitor. 

‘ His poetry was fo tender and plaintive, that he acquired the 
cognomen of Melicertes, weet as honey *; and the tearful eye of 
his Mufe was proverbial. 

‘¢ Simonides, fays an elegant modern writer, and excellent 
jadge of every fpecies of literary merit, was celebrated by the 





‘© Mafius lacrimis Simonideis. CATULLUS. 
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ancients for the fweetnefs, correétnefs, and purity of his ftyle, 
and his irrefiftible kill! in moving the paffions.—Dionyfius places 
him among thofe polifhed writers, who excel in a fmooth volu- 
bility, and flow on, like plenteous and perennial rivers, in a 


courfe of even and uninterrupted harmony +.” 

‘ It is to Dionyfius that we are indebted for the prefervation 
of the following fragment of this poet. Danae being, by her 
mercilefs father, inclofed in a cheft, and thrown into the fea 
with her child, when night comes on, and a ftorm arifes, which 
threatens to overfet the cheft ; fhe, weeping, and embracing the 
young Perfeus, cries out : 

¢ Sweet child! what anguifh does thy mother know, 
Ere cruel grief has taught thy tears to flow ! 
Amidft the roaring wind’s tremendous found, 
Which threats deftruction, as it howls around, 
In balmy fleep thou lieft, as at the breaft, 
Without one bitter thought to break thy reft. 0 
While in pale glimm’ring, interrupted light, 
The moon but fhews the-horrors of the night. 
Didft thou but know, fweet innocent! our woes, 
Not opiate’s pow’r thy eye-lids now could clofe, 
Sleep on, fweet babe! ye waves in filence roll, © 
And lull, O lull to reft! my tortur’d foul. 


‘ There is a fecond great poet of the name of Simonides fe4 
corded on the Marbles, fuppofed to have been his grandfon, and 
who gained in 478 B. C, the prize in the games at Athens.’ 


The next poets that occur, and who were likewife contem- 
poraries and rivals, are Bacchylides, the nephew of Simonides 
and Pindar: but we fhall referve the remaining part of this in- 
terefting work for the entertainment of next month. 


V. A Vindication of the Apamean'Medal: and of the Infcription 
NQE. Together with an Illuftration of another Coin, fruck at 
the Jame Place, in Honour of the Emperor Severus. By the Au- 
thor of the Analyfis of Ancient Mythology. 4t0. 15. Payne. 


jN the Analyfis of Ancient Mythology, the learned author 

endeavoured to evince, by a variety of obfervations and 
arguments, that the great events in the firft ages of the world 
were the foundation of the numerous traditions which have 
been tranfmitted by the ancient poets. He remarked in par- 
ticular, that in all the rites and myfteries of different nations, 
the hiftory of the ark, and dove, and every circumftance of the 
deluge, are manifeftly alluded to; and he fhewed that thefe 
hiftories were particularly to be found among the people of 








* + See the Adventurer, No, 89.. 
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Argos, Larifla; and Theba; among the natives of mount Si- 
pylus, and Celcenz in Afia Minor, and the Magnetes upon the 
Mezander. One of the proofs he produced on this fubjea, 
was taken from a celebrated coin of the Apameans, firft men- 
tioned by Falconerius in a letter to Seguinus. Upon this coin 
was exhibited both the ark, and the dove, with a reprefent- 
ation, as is fuppofed, of the two principal perfons, who were 
preferved at the time of the deluge. ‘The name of the pa- 
triarch was even fubjoined in plain and legible chara&ters. An 
anonymous writer, however, having endeavoured to reprefent 
the authority of this medal as vifionary and of no weight, 
Mr. Bryant has been induced to lay before the public the pre- 
fent Vindication of what he formerly advanced on the fubje& ; 
and we muft acknowledge that he difplays on this occafion his 
ufual ingenuity and learning. 

Previous to the Vindication, Mr. Bryant candidly prefents us 
with a copy of the anonymous Letter on this fubjeét, printed 
from the Gentleman’s Magazine for May 1775. According 
to this Letter, the alledged miftake with which Mr, Bryant is 
charged, is as follows. The letters N. Q.E, which he ima- 
gined to compofe the name of the patriarch, are faid to bea 
plural termination. They are fuppofed to belong to the im- 
perfe& term AAEZANAP. which, whencompleted, is thought 
to be AAEZANAPEQN, the name of the people, by whom 
the medal] was ftruck. 

Before Mr, Bryant refutes this affertion, he refers the reader 
to atrue engraving of the coin, as formerly exhibited, and 
which he again defcribes. He then proceeds to the vindication, 
by producing the following remarks. 


‘ If the term NQE were an appendage to the name AAESANAPs 
in the circular part of the infcription, it would have been brought 
nearer, and ftcod almoft within point of ‘contact. But it is 
placed upon the farther fquare of the machine, and too near the 
center of the coin to have any fuch connexion. In the next 
place, the arrangement of the letters would have been different, 
if they had the reference fuppofed. For, if we were to accede 
to the notion above, we muft fuppofe that the two parts of the 
fame name were written BesgoPyosy, Or in contrary directions. 
Now I do not remember an inftance of this upon any Grecian 
coin: and fhould an example be found, it would hardly be fo 
late as the time of the Roman empire, and the reign of Philip. 
But what puts the matter out of all doubr, is the pofition of the 
letters N and E, which prove to a demonftration, that the ele- 
ments are not to be read backwards: for had they been the tere 
mination of the word fpoken of, they would have ftood the con- 
trary way, NQa. Falconerius was too curious and experienced 
to be impofed upon: and he had for fome time fufpicions abous 
Vou. XL. April, 1776. U this 
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this part of the infcription. He thought, that poffibly the let. 
ters NQE might be the remains of the word AHAMEON written 
NQEMANA. But he foon gave up his furmifes; as the pofition 
of the letters N and E could not be made to correfpond with 
this retrograde way of reading. Nor was there room for fuch a 
word to have been engraved in the {pace allotted for it. Indeed, 
it would have been unneceffary.and redundant; as it is found 
immediately exprefied below, : 

‘_Laftly, if any thing more be wanting to detec the falfe 
reading, it is to afcertain the true: which, one would ima- 
gine, could not be long a fecret to a perfon acquainted with me- 
dals, The imperfect term AAEZANAP. did not relate to a peo- 
ple, bat to a perfon AAEZANAPOY: and this will paft contro- 
verfy appear, if with the fmalleit degree of attention we ex- 
amine the courfe of the engraving. ‘The infcription is mani- 
feftly this, as Falconerius rightly obferves, EM. M. AYP. AAE- 
SZANAPOY. B. APXI. ANAMEQN. Sub Marco Aurelio Alexandro 
iterum Archiprefule Apamenfium. This medal was firuck, when 
Marcus Aurelius Alexander was a fecoud time chief pontiff of the 
Apameans. This may be fatisfactorily proved from another coin 
defcribed by Falconerius, and ftruck by the Apameans. It has 
a different figure: but the circular infcription is nearly the fame ; 
only the name AAEZANAPOY is here expreffed with a zeta, and 
quite at length, without any break: fo that it authenticates the 
true reading in the coin above, though it varies a {mall degree 
in the orthography.’ 


In the conclufion of this Vindication, the learned author 
contends, that, had ® not been in his power to afcertain the 
genuine reading upon the medal in queftion, and the letters 
had even been totally obliterated, yet the hiftory would ftill 
fpeak for itfelf, in chara&ters too plain to be controverted, 
Whatever may have been the event which this medal was in~ 
tended to commemorate, it muft be confeffed that. Mr. Bry- 
ant fupports his opinion with a degree of plaufibility, and a 
force of argument, that hardly leaves room for {ceptilcifm. 
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VI. Objfervations on feveral Paffages in the Book of Proverbs ; with 
two Sermons, By Thomas Hunt, D. D. F.R.& 4.8.8. 400. 
 * 55. fewed. Rivington. (Concluded from p. 229.) 


6 Pa Hebrews give the name of proverbs, parables, or fimi- 

litudes, to moral fentences, maxims, comparifons, or 
énigmas, expreffed in a poetical, figurative, or fententious 
ftyle. Solomon tells us, that, in his time, maxims of this 
fort were the.chief ftudy of the learned. ‘* A wife man, fays 
he, will endeavour to underftand a proverb, and the interpre- 
tatipn. 
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tation *.” The fon of Sirach obferves, ** that. he will feek 
out the fecrets of. grave fentences, and be converfant in dark 
parables. tiz 

The Proverbs of Solomon are, without doubt,. the moft va- 
luable part of his works. He tells us, himfelf, that they were 
the fruits of his..moft profound. pndisedhedis *¢ Becaufe the 
people was wife, he ftill taught the people knowledge; yea, 
he gave good heed, and fought out, and fet in order many 
proverbs ¢,” In this book we find rules for the condu& of 
kings, courtiers, parents, children, mafters, fervants, and 
perfons of all other. ftations and charaéters. 

It is obfervable, that the firft nine chapters, which are in- 
titled the Proverbs of Solomon, are written in a continued 
difcourfe ; that from the tenth chapter, where the fame title is 
repeated, the ftyle changes to fhort fentences, generally op- 
pofed to one another by a kind of antithefis. This goes on to 
ch, xxii. 17, where a new. ftyle prevails, approaching nearer 
to that of the firft nine chapters, and is fupported to ch. xxiv. 
23. where there is a new title in thefe words, ** Thefe alfo 
belong to the Wife.” ‘Their ftyle is fhort and fententious. 
At the beginning of chap. xxv. we read, ‘* Thefe are alfo pro- 
verbs of Solomon, which the men of Hezekiah, king of Ju» 
-dah, copied out.” Upon this authority Grotius fuppofes, 
that this colle&tion was made from feveral writers, by Eliakim, 
Shebna, and Joah, famous men under the reign of Hezekiah. 
This colle&tion .centinues to ch. xxx. «. where we have this 
title: ‘‘ The words of Agur, the fon of Jakeh.” Laftly, the 
title of ch. xxxi. is, ** The words of king Lemuel.” 

From thefe circumftances, it ts evident, that the book of 
Proverbs, in the ftate we find it at this day, is a colleftioa of 
part of the three thoufand proverbs of Solomon, compiled by 
Several hands §. 

The Greek verfion of this. book frequently varies fanaa 
the Hebrew, and adds a great number of verfes, which are 
not found in the original. ‘The Roman edition of the Greek 
tranfpofes whole chapters. ‘The copy, which the authors: of 
that edition had before them, was certainly very different from 
our prefent copies. There could be no fort of temptation to 
alter the text, on. account of any religious opinions; and 
therefore it is not eafy to determine, from whence thefe icre- 
gularities have proceeded. We will ventufe, however, to draw 
this conclufion, that if the Septuagint verfion differs. fo widely 
from the Hebrew, in thofe ig of Sengeaey one have not 
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the leaft imaginable relation of Chriftianity, we have no reafort 
to afcribe, as fome writers. have done, the like variations, in 
other places, to the finifter fchemes and purpofes of the Jews. 
We may likewife obferve, that as thére are fuch numerous and 
eflential variations between the Hebrew and the Greek, it 
would be rafhnefs to correct the former on the authority of 
the latter. 

The Septuagint however, on account of its antiquity, is in- 
titled to the notice of critics and commentators; and it is 
aftonifhing, that, among the various editions of the Bible, 

‘ which have been lately printed, .we have not been prefented 
with a tranflation of the Septuagint. It is one of the defiderata 
in Englifh literature, 

We proceed now to Dr. Hunt’s Obfervations. 

Obferv. XV. ** The rich man is wife in his own conceit : 
but the poor, that hath underftanding, fearcheth him out, 
ch. xxviii. 10. Dr. Hunt obferves, that the word tranflated, 
Jearcheth out, fignifies alfo to defpife, and that Solomon probably 
-had both thefe fenfes in view. He therefore endeavours to 
take in both fenfes. ‘ The rich man is wife in his own eyes: 
-but the poor man, that has difcernment to trace him out, will 
defpife him.’ : 

Obferv. XVI. ** When righteous men do rejoice, there is 
great glory: but when the wicked rife, a man is hidden,” ch. 
xxvill. 12. Our author exprefles the fentiment with much 
greater clearnefs and propriety : ‘ When the righteous prevail, 
there is great rejoicing: but when the wicked rife [to power] 
men retire [in filence}.’ 

Obferv. XVII. ‘* A prince, that wanteth underftanding, is 
alfo a great opprefflor: but he that hateth covetoufnefs fhall 
prolong his days,” ch. xxviii, 16. Itis not eafy to form a 
clear and diftin& notion of the antithefis between the two 
parts of this verfe; our author therefore propofes the follow- 
ing verfion: ‘ A prince, that wanteth confideration, fuffereth 
great oppreffions: but he that hateth covetoufnefs, fhall pro. 
long his days.’ Or rather: ‘ The prince, that wanteth con- 
fideration, is a great oppreflor: but he, that hateth covetouf- 
nefs, will wait fome days.’ Here the oppofition lies between 
the hafty impatience of the one party, and the gentle forbear- 
ance of the other. 

Obferv. XVIII. ** To have refpe& of perfons, is not good : 
for, for a piece of bread, that man will tranfgrefs,”” ch. xxviii. 
21. Here the do&or obferves, that the Syriac tranflation 

. of thefe words feems to give an eafy and elegant fenfe, in 
Englifh thus: ‘ A man, that hath refpeé of perfons, is not 
good. for, for a piece of bread he will betray a man. 

Obferv. 
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Obferv. XIX. “* He that hafteth to be rich hath an evil 
eye: and confidereth not, that poverty fhall come upon him.”’. 
ch. xxviii. 2z, The LXX. tranflate this paflage thus: * An 
envious man hafteth to get wealth; and knoweth not, the 
merciful man (alone) fhall attain unto it, The copy they fol- 
lowed very probably prefented them with }D/T inftead of "DM. 
Our author obferves, that the former word may fignify re-. 
proach or difgrace, as well as mercy; and then the fenfe will be, 
‘and confidereth not that envy (or difgrace) fhall come upon 
him. Vide Schindleri Lex. col. 620. , 

Obferv. XX. ** A man, that flattereth his neighbour, 
f{preadeth a net for his feet,” ch. xxix. 5. Dr. Hunt’s tranf-, 
lation: * He, that layeth a net for his neighbour, fpreadeth it 
for his own feet. : 

Obferv. XXI. ** The righteous confidereth the caufe of the 
poér: but the wicked regardeth not to know it,” ch. xxix. 7. 
Dr. Hunt renders the paflage: ‘ The righteous will con- 
fider the caufe of the poor: (but) the wicked will not regard 
(his) fuit. 

Obferv. XXII. ‘* He that delicately bringeth up his fervant 
from a child, fhall have him become his fon at length,” ch. 
xxix. 21. Dr. Hunt, in conformity with the ancient verfions, 
gives the following tranflation of this paflage: ‘ He that is 
indulged from.a child, fhall be a fervant; and his latter end 
fhall be miferable.’ 

Obferv. XXIII. ** The horfeleach hath two daughters ; cry- 
ing, give,” ch, xxx. 15. Bochart contends, that the word 
aluka, here tranflated borfeleach, fignifies fate or definy; and 
fuppofes, that the two daughters are fheol, and the grave. 
Dr. Hunt defends the common tranflation of aluka, and ob- 
ferves, that we need not go beyond the text for the daughters, 
and that the very names of them are in the Hebrew 97, AFA, 
Hab, Hab, in our Englith give, give; the very fame, that had 
drawn afide the corrupt and avaritious rulers of Ifrael, Hof. iv. 
18. who are faid to ‘* love babu, give ye.” Thefe are pro- 
perly faid to be the daughters of the aluéa, that emblem of 
covetoufnefs and difcontent ; the thoughts of a greedy unfa- 
tisfied mind naturally producing fuch language. He there- 
fore, léaving out the word crying (for which there is no foun- 
dation in the original, and which, by putting expofitors upon 
going out of this verfe, in queft of the daughters of the aluka, 
feems to have given occafion to all the difficulties, that have 
been raifed about it) renders the paflage, ‘ The horfeleach 
hath two daughters, give, give.’ Thus, difencumbered of the 
fuperfuous word crying, or faying, the text has the true air and 
turn of an eaftern apophthegm. 

: | U 3 Obfery. 
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Obferv. XXIV. “* And defpifeth to obey his mother,” ch. 
xxx. 17. The LXX. and other ancient verfions, render this 
paffage, * that difhonours the old age of his mother.’ 
Our aathor offers fome conjeftures, in juftification of thefe in- 
terpreters. oat 

Obdferv. XXV. “* For an odious woman, when fhe is mar- 
ried: and an handmaid, that is heir to her miftrefs,” ch. xxx. 
23. <Agur is ‘here fpecifying fome of the things, which 
difquiet the ‘earth. In the profeffor’s tranflation the fenti- 
ment is thus exprefied ; * For the hated woman, when reftored 
to the power of a wife: and ‘an handmaid, when fhe hath dif- 
poffefied her miftrefs :’ intimating, that both become imperious 
and tyrannical, : 

Obferv. XXVI. ‘* The locufts have no king: yet go they 
forth all of them by bands. Margin, for dy bands, has ga- 
thered together, ch. xxx. 27.” Dr, Hunt obferves, that the ori- 
ginal may be tranflated, ‘ The locuft hath no king: but goeth 
forth to war, on the alarm of its’ whole army ;’ that the Sep- 
tuagint, which is thus tranflated by Dr. Pocock, * They goon 
ds ih battle array, guided by one alarm, in good order,’ fag- 
gefts much the fame idea; and that this view of the paflage 
gives us a lively image of a well difciplined army, moving on, 
all in a body, with united force and courage, and in the moft 
exact order; each keeping bis rank, and none thrufting another, 
as the prophet Joel defcribes their progrefs. 

The laft article is a Sermon, preached before the univerfity 
of Oxford, on Matt. ii, 23. ** He ‘hall be ‘called a Naza- 
rene.” 

The purport of this difcourfe is to fhew, that what St. Mat- 
thew here alledges to have been fpoken, Sid TOV DCOMUTOVs by 
the prophets, was and is fo fpoken, 

There-have been various conjectures relative to the-fenf of 
this prophecy. Our author mentions the chief of them, to- 
gether with fuch objefiions, as they feem liable to; and then 
propofes his own opinion, which is as follows : 


© I take the word zazur, or, with a Greek termination, Na- 
Cupatos, to be the participle paffive of the Hebrew verb nazar ; 
which fignifies /eparaie, or reclufe. But becaufe our Saviour’s 
“public way of living fuited not with the notion of fuch a fepa- 
rate, fequeftered ftate, I rather prefer the learned Dr. Lightfoot’s 
account of the woid, who fays that Na€wpass does not fo much 
fignify the privacy, as the mifery of our Saviour’s condition ; 
and that he was probably fo called, to denote that he was 
eftranged from, and rejefted by other men ; one expofed to con- 

tempt, and held unworthy of human fociety. 
‘ With this fenfe will agree the a¢ceptation of the word in 
the neighbouring languages. Jn thefe it fignifies, in one form, 
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fidt only to become a Nazarite, as in the Hebrew; but al, to 
be fmall, inconfiderable, worthlefs, vile: in another, to dif- 
efteem, depreciate, moleft, affront: in another, contempt, ig- 
nominy, difgrace: in another, to be cloathed in méan apparel, 
and to be debarred the pleafares and enjoyments of life: laftly ; 
mi another, to be of a fqualid, meagre, unfeemly complexion ; 
and that, not through neglect of cleanlinefs, or decency, but on 
account of poverty, or ficknefs, or fome other affliétion: in 4 
word, to be in a condition every way unfortunate and de- 
plorable.’ , 


Taking it for certain therefore, that the word nazar, Or, 
as the Greeks pronounce it, NaCweasns, fignifies not only .to 
be feparated and fequeftered from other men, but alfo to be 
hated, reviled, perfecuted, and afflicted by them, he proceeds 
in this manner ; 


« I believe it may be fhewn, that the term Naupass will not 
only be applicable to our Saviour, as he was a fufferer in ge- 
neral ; but that it will likewife in a furprizing manner fuit . all 
the feveral inftanceés of his fufferings, fo that probably no other 
word could fo perfectly doit. To give fome inftances. Was it 
foretold that the Meffiah fhould be a *¢ ftranger to his brethren, 
and an alien to his mother’s children?” This was fulfilled in 
our Saviour ; when he was rejected by the Jews, and denied 
and forfaken by his difciples and friends; and this is expreffed 
by the word zazer, which fignifies in the prefent Hebrew, to 
feparate, eftrange, or alienate: it is herdfare clear both from 
the prediction and the event, that he was Na€wpaiog. Was it 
foretold by one prophet, that his enemies fhould * pierce his 
hands and his feet ;” and by another, ‘* that they fhould look 
on him, whom they had pierced ?” This was eminently fulfilled 
in the nails and {peéar, the barbarous inftruments of his execution. 
And this, the Syrians will tell us, is contained in their word 
nazar which fignifies to cleave, pierce, or perforate, It is there- 
‘fore again manifeft, both from the prophecy and €i\accomplith- 
ment, that he was Nawpaios in this fenfe. Was it foretold, 
‘that the ‘* plowers fhould plow on his back, and make long fur- 
‘rows?” This was fulfilled, when Pilate delivered him to be 
fcourged : and this likewife is implied in the term zazar, which 
fignifies, to cut, laceraie, or furrow. As it was therefore fore- 
fhewn, fo it came to pafs; our Lord was in this fenfe alfo Na- 
Cwrasos. Was it foretold, that he fhould ‘* grow up as a root 
out of a dry ground ?” This was fulfilled in his being born at 
‘Bethlehem, and educated at Nazareth, the two fmalleft and 

ooreft towns of their refpe€tive tribes. And this again 1s com- 
prehended under the word zazar, which fignifies in Arabic, to 
be fmall, inconfiderable, barren. It will therefore from hence 
alfo follow, that our Lord was expected under the character of 
NaGwpaios, and that he accordingly appeared under. that cha- 
raéeer, Once more, and to have done with the application ; 
U4 was 
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was it foretold by the evangelical prophet, that the Meffiah was 
to be a perfon of ‘* no form or comelinefs, of no beauty whereby 
he might be defired; that he was defpifed and rejected of men ; 
aman Of forrows, and acquainted with grief: that he was 
wounded for our tranfgreffions, and bruifed for our iniquities ?” 
All thefe calamities and affi€lions, the evangelifts will tell us, 
our Saviour laboured under; and all thefe are comprized in 
the term mazar, as above explained. We may therefore infer, 
that in al] thefe refpe&s our Lord was both to be, and actually 
was, NaCapasog. 

‘ I might eafily carry the comparifon through the whole feries 
of our Saviour’s fufferings; and fhew, that there is fcarce a 
fingle circumftance of his pafliong either predicted by the pro- 
phers, or recorded by the evangelifts, which does not come 
within the verge of this comprehenfive appellation. Well there- 
fore might St. Matthew, who was acquainted with the Eaftern 
idiom, and underftood the word in its full import and extent, 
declare it to be foretold by the prophets, that he fhould be 
called, or rather, as the verb often fignifies, 4¢, a Nazarene. 

‘ And as our Lord was ftyled NaCwpasoc from other inftances 
of his humiliation, and paffion; fo in a particular manner from 
his having been educated at Nazareth. Indeed, it was the name 
of this town, and the, reproachful ufage our Saviour met with 
on account of his having refided there, which gave occafion to 
the citation before us. Nazareth was infamous, to a proverb, 
for the mean character and low fortune of its inhabitants. In- 
fomuch, that barely to have dwelt there, for fome time, was 
reckoned a thing fo bafe and difreputable, that it not only fur- 
nifhed the Jews with a common topic of fcandal againft our 
Saviour; but made a part of that malicious accufation, which 
was fixed to his crofs in letters of Greek, Latin, and Hebrew — 
¢* Jefus of Nazareth.” Nor did this reproachful appellation ceafe 
with our Saviour’s fufferings on the crofs. Julian, in allufion to 
the fame opprobrious epithet, calls him the Galilean; and it is 
‘well known, that the ufual name we Chriftians go by amongtt 
‘Our enemies, the Jews and Mahometans, is that of Nazarenes. 
The evangelift, then, writing the hiftory of his defpifed, per- 
fecuted Mafter ; and falling upon the mention of his removal to 
the place, which had been one great occafion of his having 
been thus defpifed and perfecuted ; and finding moreover an 
exact agreement between the name zazur, which had been given 
him (as he was to be a defpifed and perfecuted perfon) and Na- 
Cwrecios, the name he had from the town, whicn had been the 
chief caufe of his reproaches and perfecutions ; could not let flip 
this Opportunity of obferving, once for all, that “* now was 
fulfilled what was {poken by the prophets, NaCwgasos xanbuceras, 
‘he fhall be called a Nazarene.’ 


By this interpretation it appears, that the propkefy in 
queftion is not, as it has been reprefented, a fraudulent in- 


vention 
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vention of the evangelift, but a fair prediction of the pro- 
phets; that it contains a known charaéter of the Mefliah; a 
charaéter, not founded on the fimilitude of a word, but on 
the reafon of the thing ; a character, not taken from a dubious 
text of a fingle prophet, but colle€ted from the whole body of 
the prophetical writings. 

We have now given our readers a general view of this vo- 
lume; and have only to add, that thefe Obfervations are written 
with a fpirit of rational and manly criticifm, and cannot fail 
of being acceptable to every friend of facred literature, who is 
capable of forming a proper judgement of their real worth 
aud excellence. » 





f 


VII. The Inftitutions, Manners, and Cuftoms of the Ancient Nations. 
 Tranflated from the Original French of Mr. Sabbathier. By 
Percival Stockdale. z2 vols. Svo. 105. 6d. boards; Becket. 


N reviewing the tranflation of a foreign work, which is not 
generally well known, the character of the original has 
the principal claim to our notice, and that of the verfion is 
only a fecondary confideration. It behoves us therefore to 
give our readers fome account of this produdtion, as it came 
from the hands of the French author. 

The defign of Mr. Sabbathier in this work, feems to have 
been to colleét all the fcattered information relative to the 

-qmanners and cuftoms of ancient nations, that is to be found 
in the writers of thofetimes. This he has evidently performed 
with great care and induftry, and likewife arranged his ma- 
terials in the moft perfpicuous order, If he has admitted 
into the narrative fuch recitals as may be deemed too extra- 
vagant to obtain the credit of faithful hiftory, he only copies 
the traditional authorities of Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, 
writers even with whofe fabulous anecdotes it conftitutes a part 
of ancient learning to be not unacquainted. 

The author is particularly copious in the account of the 
Athenians, Carthaginians, and Lacedemonians ; with refpeé 
to the two latter of whom, he produces many forcible argu- 
ments to prove, that, fo far from being illiterate, as unjuftly 
reprefented by fome ancient authors, they actually cultivated, 
particularly the Lacedemonians, both ufeful and ornamental 
knowledge with great affiduity and fuccefs, What our author 
advances on this fubje&t is chiefly extra&ed from a treatife 
written by Mr. de Naufe, of whefe elaborate enquiries, as 
_well as the reflexions of Mr. Rollin, Mr. Sabbathier has ju- 
dicioufly availed himfelf. We fhall prefent our readers with 
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part of the circumftantial detail which is here delivered of the 
different kinds of erudition that were cultivated in Sparta. 


‘ I fhall begin with grammar, fays our author, of which Ifo- 
crates ts the only writer, who hath afferted, that they had no 
idea. They are totally unacquainted, fays he, with the com- 
mon principles, with the elements of literature, His authority, 
I fhould fuppofe, will not be preferred to that of Xenophon, 
who fent his children to Sparta for their education, and who 
informs ws in the plaineft terms, that literature, mufic, and the 
gy mnpatiic exercifes were taught there, without mentioning the 
ftudies of maturer years. We are likewife told by Plutarch, 
that they had as much knowledge of letters as was neceflary for 
their private and public tranfactions ; and the fact is evinced 
by the feries of ancient hiftory, which reprefents them as peo- 
ple who daily applied themfelves to reading and writing, like 
the other polifhed nations ;—by a great number of letters 
which they received and fent, the purport, nay, even the tenor 
and words of many of which have been. tranfmitted to us b 
ancient authors,—by the peculiarities which Meurfius hath col- 
Jeéted with regard to the ftyle, the manner of clofing and feal- 
ing thofe letters ;—by Lacedemonian infcriptions ; the fcarcity 
of which Dodwell regretted in the beginning of this century, 
and many of which Mr. l’ abbé Fourmount hath fince brought 
us from the country of the ancient Spartans :—and by many 
other monuments, which we need not vouch here. Indeed, it 
would be injurious to the glorious memory of that republic, to 
prove by minute and elaborate demonftration, that fhe was con- 
verfant with the elements of Grecian literature. What regard 
then are we to pay to the reproach with which they were branded 
by Ifocrates?—He knew, and he owned, that the Lacedemo- 
mians cared as little for his inve@tives as for what was {aid be- 
yond the pillars of Herculcs.- But perhaps he infifted that their 
contempt of his works, which they not only refufed to anfwer, 
but to examine, was an incontrovertible argument that they 
could neither read nor write. 

¢ Let me add, that they were excellent fpeakers. The reader 
has already feen, that Socrates gives the higheft encomiums to 
their management of language, and that great orator as well 
as philofopher, will not allow that the art of {peaking and 
writing well is foon attained, even by a good undeftanding. 
‘He attributes it to found talents, cultivated by Jong and la- 
borious habit. Their maflerly eloquence was then a proof of 
their literary application and faccefs ; —that irrefiftible and afto- 
nifhing force of exprefion, which made even an Athenian, 
when he converfed with them, feem as poor in language as a 
child. Their clear, accurate, poignant, and noble mode of 
compofition, which is, to this day, termed the Laconic ftyle, 
has always been admired by polifhed nations. Plutarch, through- 
eut his works, has collected many of their nervous an{wers and 
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apophthegems ; and it is furprifing that fo candid and fenfible 
an‘author, who gives us various fpecimens of their vigorous 
thought and expreflion, fhould fuppofe that their knowledge 
was confined to the elements of learning. He himfelf ac- 
Knowledges, in more than one paflage, that from their child- 
hood they careful'y ftudied purity and elegance of difcourfe; 
that they endeavoured to acquire, even in common converfation, 
all the graces of language ; that a variety of queftions were put 
to their young men, on purpofe to try their readinefs and acute- 
nefs; and that a nervous, elegant, and fententious anfwer was 
always expected from them. Shall we then precipitately accufe 
this people of dulnefs and barbarifm? or fhall we not with 
juftice conclude, that Lacedemon was the feat of a moft excel- 
lent literary education; and that her citizens were the greateft, 
and what adds to their true glory, the leaft oftentatious adepts, in 
ufeful, manly, and noble fcience, of any people in the ancient 
world ? | 
‘ Many were the opportunities they had of improving in elo- 
-quence. Hiftorians inform us, that they were not permitted to 
{peak in public till they were thirty years of age; that they 
every year pronounced orations at the tombs of fome of their il- 
luftrious men; and they fhow, by innumerable examples, that 
the Spartans were habituated to make ftudied fpeeches. 
fEfchines, for inftance, relates, that after the harangue of a 
Laccdemonian, who was very eloquent, but a bad man, before 
fentence was pronounced, agreeably to his induétion and en- 
forcement of facts, an aged perfon arofe, and prevailed with the 
affembly to chufe another citizen, who fhould refume the caufe, 
and urge the arguments of the former with his bef abilities—— 
that a perfon of a reprobate character, faid the old man, may 
not have the honour to gain the fuffrages of the people. Hence 
it appears, that it was not difficult to find a good orator at La- 
cedemon ; but that a bad citizen was a phenomenon in that 
republic.’ 


Mr. Sabbathier afterwards evinces that the Lacedemonians 
undoubtedly cultivated eloquence, poetry, and mufic; and in 
refpe& to their philofophy, he enters into a circumftantial ac- 
count of its origin and progrefs. 

The Romans are the only ancient people of whom Mr. 
Sabbathier gives no account in this work; having purpofely 
referved that fubje&t for a particular treatife. 

Mr. Stockdale profeffes a very high opinion of the merit and 

- gtility of his author’s work ; and indeed, though the eulogium 
of atranflator may often be influenced by partiality, it cannot 
be denied that, in the prefent inftance, his fentiments are per- 
feétly juft. Asa proof that we think thefe volumes are in- 
‘titled to approbation, we fhall ‘here infert his recommendatory 
obfervations on the fabjet, 

‘ I hope 
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¢ I hope I hall not be thought hyperbolical in recommending 
this book, if 1 add, that it will be of great ufe to the man of 
regular and complete Jearning ; to him who, from his juvenile 
years, hath applied a part of every day to the cultivation of 
his mind. From my refpect to the dignity of fuch a charaéer, 
T onty prefume to offer it to him asa I'terary common-place 
book.” His mafterly knowledge, and the alphabetical order of 
the work warrant the appellation. Let me obferve, however, 
that the contents of a common-place-book, which is the depa- 
fitary of intelligence to the learned and the liberal, are moft 
worthy of remembrance. He muft be avery fupercilious fcholar, 
or a very conceited pedant, perhaps of capacious, but certainly 
of dry and abftra& memory, who defpifes a comprehenfive view 
of the celebrated nations of antiquity, whofe inftitutions, cuf- 
toms, and manners, are here compendioufly and accurately re- 
lated :—of the Avgyptians, Carthaginians, Cretans, Perfians, 
Athenians, and Lacedzemoniars. 

¢ As to thofe whom fortune has deprived of the opportunities 
of a good education ; and who have not had fufficient fortitude 
to encounter the perfevering labour of literature, without which 
we cannot earn its indeprivable and fublime enjoyments, (Iam 
addreffing myfelf to thofe who read for amufement) I beg leave 
ftrongly to recommend this book to their perufal, as it will 
afford them rational amufement ; as it unites the {urprifing 
incidents and characters of romance with the ufeful inform. 
ation of hiftorical trath; and while it gives a lively pleafure 
to‘the imagination, enlarges the knowledge of human nature. 
There is a clafs of readers who are only converfant with 
thofe books which give a frivolous detail of European 
amours, or exhibit a barbarous glare of Afiatic fplendor. I 
fhould be happy to perfuade them to correé their vitiated tafte, 
to afpire to the pleafure of intelle€iual beings, to refolve to join 
the wile with the dulce ; and to be at once entertained and im- 
proved. Both thefe ends may be attained by the judicious 
choice, and attentive perufal of travels and hiftory. And here, 
if they are fond of the marvellous, their fancy will be warmly 
aftuated by many prodigies in the phyfical as well as in the 
moral world. They will be interefted in objects worthy of their 
admiration : objects lefs gorgeous, but far more noble and more 
important to man than the machinery and the genii of an ori. 
ental fabulift. For the talifman of the Eaft, let them be enter- 
tained with heroic virtue, which has wrought many miracles. 
For an enchanted caftle, let them fubftitute a manfion in 
finitely more auguft and awful, the facred cottage of an old 
Roman diétator. Let their dwarfs be reprefented by our mo- 
dern petit-maitres: and they will certainly not be lofers, if 
they exchange their giants for an Annibal, a ‘Timoleon, and 
an Epaminondas,’ 


We fhall. conclude with obferving, that the verfion is 


executed with that freedom and fpirit, that eafe and energy, 
which 
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which convey the fentiments with equal precifion and ele- 
pance, and give the work all the genuine air of an original 


compofition. 





VIII. 4 Treatife of Optics: containing Elements of the Science, -In 
Two Books, By Joleph Harris, Eyg. 420, 145. board's. 
White, 


NY Otsithitanding this book is but lately publifhed, it feems 

to have been printed off about thirty years fince, as may 
be gathered from the following Advertifement prefixed to the 
work, which it is neceflary to extraét, becaufe it contains an 
hiitorical account of the work. 


‘ The author of the following work, in the -year 1742, firft 
propofed printing a Treatife upon Microfcopes only. The plan 
laid down was entirely new ; and to render it more complete, a 
prefatory difcourfe was intended, to introduce fuch general 
principles as were neceflary for underftanding the fubje& {cien- 
tifically. ‘This difcourfe increafed fo faft, under the author’s 
pen, that itit was foon thought advifeable to enlarge the ori- 
ginal defign, into a general Treatife of Optics. ‘Two books, 
‘containing the elementary parts of this fcience, being finifhed 
with all convenient expedition, were immediately printed off— 
both plates and letter-prefs—with uncommon care and correé&t- 
nefs.. And wpon this foundation, it was propofed to explain 
the Theory and Mechanifm of Optical Inftruments, in a third 
book, under the general head of Telefcopes und Microfcopes. 
A tafk of this kind, required a multitude of accurate experi- 
ments ; and perhaps nobody could be better qualified for making 
or reafoning upon them, than Mr. Harris. But, while this bu- 
finefs was forwarding with unufual celerity, our aothor was 
calfed from the puriuit, by an extraordinary demand of duty in 
his majefty’s mint: and from thar time, a variety of avocations, 
for the public fervice, with a ferics of bad health, the coafe- 
quence of laborious application and ftudy, prevented any regu- 
Jar renewal of the fubjeét for feveral years. Mr. Harris how. 
ever, did not lofe fight of his favourite obje&t, but employed 
moft opportunities for the advancement of it; till at length, 
finding himfelf once more at leifure, he refumed his application 
to this work with an earneftnefs that probably haftened his dif- 
folution : for, in the aétual profecution of feveral interefting ex~ 
periments he was taken fick, and, unfortunately for the public, 
expired 26th September 1764. 

¢ Afcer Mr. Harris’s deceafe, a numerous colle&tion of manu- 
{cripts were fubmitted to the confideration of fume gentlemen, 
well acquainted with the fcience of optics, in hopes of com- 

leting io valuable a work. But it appeared, upon examination, 
that though there feemed to be ample materials for the purpofe, 
and 
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and many of them prepared for the prefs; yet the greater part, 
having never been digefted, was incapable of any arrangement, 
without affiftance of the author—no longer to be had —or taking 
up the fubjeé&t de move, and purfuing it through an almoft infinite 


variety of experiments—a labour, neither to be expected or de- 
fired of a flranger! 


« Under thefecircumftances, the whole Treatife has long lain 
dormant, againft the importunities of many friends, who have 
frequently recommended to publifh this elementary part alone. 
They have repeatedly alledged—that the elements of fcience are 
always the fame—that thefe elements, being quite diftin&, are 
complete in themfelves—that very little has been written on the 
fubje&t—and that the following fheets, containing much new 
matter, would be a valuable acquifition to the-fcience. Such 
have been the reafons advanced for this publication, by gentle. 
men whofe names might do ‘honour to any book: and they 
have at laft prevailed over every {cruple of the proprietor. But 
as nothing here is intended to bias the favour of the public, 
the true hiftory of this work is fairly related, and the perform- 


ance fubmitted, upon its own merit, to the candid judgment of 
the impartial reader.’ 


By this account it feems that this work was compofed foon 
after the publication of Dr. Smith’s treatife on the fame fab- 
ject, to which it bears a near refemblance in the manner of 
treating and forth of printing it, With refpe& to the execution of 
the plates, which are numerous, we think them fuperior to any 
of the kind we remember to have feen. As this work was ori- 
ginally intended as an introdu@ion to optical inftruments, it 
is adapted, in its contents and execution, to that particular pur- 
pofe ; though many other parts of the fubje& are very well 
treated and added in their proper places, to form the whole 
into a general Treatife on Optics. Though we do not méet 
with many new difcoveries on the fubje&, yet the author*has 
fhewn himfelf not only a good writer but an excellent cp- 
tician, by the judicious arrangement of the parts, and the 
mafterly manner of treating them, befides the many curious 
anecdotes and philofophical reflections and difquifitions ied 
at the bottom of the pages by way of notes to the general 
text of the work, which is more mathematical. 

This publication is divided into two books, and each of 
thefe into many different feftions and chapters. In the former 
is given the elementary part of optics, independent of the 
ftructure and confideration of the eye; in the other, we have 
thofe parts which require the explanation, &c. of the eye, and 
manner of vifion. in the firft book the author delivers an 
account of the known chief properties of light, and of fome 
general terms ufed in the fcieace: he next treats on the re- 
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fiction and refrafion of the rays of light at plane and fphe- 
rial furfaces, with the progrefs of the rays through them, 
and the images formed by them: we have then the application 
of thefe priaciples to lenfes of glafs, &c. treated im a very 
full and geometrical manner, efpecially the abberrations from 
the geometrical focus caufed by the figure of the glafs, and 
by the different refrangibility of the rays of light. 

In the fecond book he applies the foregoing principles to 
the eye as a kind of compound lens, and firit gives a fhort, 
but very clear defcription of the feveral coats and humours 
of the eye, with an account of their proper fituations, di- 
menfions, and ufes ; the whole illuftrated ty a proper figure, 
from which a very clear idea of the ufe of the feveral parts 
of the eye, in vifion, is obtdined. In a propofition, and its 
corollaries, he then applies the theory of lenies, before laid 
down in the firft book, toan eye of the dimenfions and refrac- 
tive powers here mentioned, as found from experiments, in or- 
der to find the place of the image of an object formed by the 
humours of the eye. 

Among many curious obfervations concerning the manner 
and means of vifion, he gives the following curious extract 
from a MS, of Sir Ifaac Newton, communicated to him by 
Mr. Jones. 


« Light feldom ftrikes upon the parts of grofs bodies, (as may 
be feen in its pafling through them ;) its reflection and retrattion 
is made by the diverfity of ethers ; and therefore its effect upon 
the retina can only be to make this vibrate: which motion then 
muft be either carried in the optic nerves to the fenforium, or 
produce other motions that are carried thither. Not the latter, 
for water is too grofs for fuch fubtile impreffions ; and as for ani- 
mal fpirits, though I tied a piece of the optic nerve at one end, 
and warmed it ia the middle, to fee if any airy fubftance by 
that means would difclofe itfelf in bubbles at the other end, £ 
could not fpy the leaft bubble: a little moifture only, and the 
marrow itfelf fqueezed out. And indeed they that know how 
difficultly air enters {mall pores of bodies, have reafon to fufpec&t 
that an airy body, though much finer than air, can pervade and 
without violence (as it ought to do) the {mall pores of the brain 
and nerves, I fhould fay of water ; becaufe thofe pores are filled 
with water: and if it could, it would be too fubtile to be im- 
prifoned by the dara mater and fkull, and might pafs for ether. 
However, what need of fuch fpirits f Much motion is ever loft 
by communication, efpecially betwixt bodies of different con- 
ftitutions. And therefore it can no way be. conveyed to the 
fenforium fo entirely, as by the’ wether itielf. Nay, gratiting 
me, but that there are pipes filled with a pure tranfparent liquor 
pafling from the eye to the fenfosium, and the vibrating motion 
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of the zther will of neceflity run along thither. For nothing in* 
terrupts that motion but reflecting furfaces; and therefore alfo 
that motion cannot ftray through the reflecting furfaces of the 
pipe, but muft run along (like a found in a trunk) entire to the 
fenforium. And that vifion thus made, is very conformable to 
the fenfe of hearing, which is made by like vibrations.’ 


' In fome following pages feveral other extra&ts are ‘given from 
the fame MS. Among many other reflections on our manner 
of acquiring ideas by vifion, our author fays, 


¢ As all our fenfations are fome how caufed by impreffions 
from external bodies, fo particular fenfations never fail to excite 
in us the ideas of particular bodies; and thefe ideas, or fome- 
thing at leaft in the compofition of them, we undoubtedly ac- 
quire by experience. How elfe could a particular found pro. ° 
duce the compound idea of a bell, a drum, a man, an ac- 
quaintance? And language is a furprifing inftance of the great 
ftrength and quicknefs of our retentive faculties, in affociating 
together a vait variety of ideas, which before were learned and 
treafured up, as the proper fignifications of fuch particular 
words or founds. In like manner, different {mells and taftes 
are accompanied with ideas, which before had been treafured u 
in the memory. Our fenfations themfelves are probably cceval 
with us, and perhaps they differ but little ali our lives, except 
in degree of quicknefs or perfedlion: it is the ideas that accom- 
pany them, which are acquired ; and thefe for the moft part are 
got fo early; that-we forget our having ever learned, as it ma 
not improperly be called, to fee and to hear, &c. And yet fo 
true it is, that we have as it were learned feeing and hearing, 
&c. that an adult perfon, who had been blind or deaf from his 
infancy, would not, be able immediately to make any great ufe 
of his new acquired fenfe, till he had time and opportunities to 
make his proper obfervations, as others had done in their child- 
hood.’ 


Inftances of this may be feen in the Philofophical Tranf- 
actions, No. 402; and inthe Tatler, No. 55 ; and elfewhere, 
In treating of motion as evinced to us by vifion, the author 
has thefe curious remarks concerning the greateft and leaft vi- 
fible motions. 


« Apparent motion, or the motion of the images of a 


moving object upon the retina, muft have a certain limited de 


gree of velocity to become perceptible ; that is, the {pace de- 
{cribed upon the retina in a given time, muft be neither lefs 
than fome given fpace, nor greater than fome other determinate 
{pace. , 
nat If the motion of the fun's fhade, at the diltance of five 
feet from the gnomon that cafts it, be obferved at about a foot 
diftance from ths fhade, when the fun changes his azimuth 
about ten degrees in an hour; the apparent motion of — 
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will be then as flow as can well be perceived, and the fpace 
deicribed by it upon the floor, will be about 10 f inches in an, 

hour; and the motion of the image of the fhade, upon the re- 

tina of an eye looking at it at the diftance of 11 inches, will be 

at the rate of about 6, of an inch if an hour, or.oi of an inch 

in a minute. 

‘ By the above fuppofition, the fpace defcribed in an hour 
by an object having the floweft perceivable miotion, and thé 
diftance of the eye from the obje&, are nearly equal; and there- 
fore the {pace defcribed in a minute of time, by an object hav-, 
ing fuch a degree of motion, fubtends an angle at the eye of 
about one degree; or the fpace defcribedin a min. in a lise 
perpendicular to the optic axis, by an. obje¢t having the leat 
perceivable motion, is about ;', of the diftance between the.ob- 
je&t and the fpectator. Hence, we fee why the heavenly bodies 
are not perceived to move; the fpaces defcribed by them. in. a 
minute, not fubtending an angle of above a I degree, when their 
apparent motion is greateft. 

‘ Ic is difficult to affignh the greateft angular fpace, that 
can be defcribed in a given time, by an obje& having the greateft 
perceptible motion ; and the difference may be very great, be- 
twixt that degree of velocity with which fomething may be per- 
ceived to crois the optic axis, and that, with which the fame ob- 
ject may be diftinétly feen, as it moves: of this latter forty Jet 
that of a falling body at the diftance of 20 feet from the fpece 
tator, and in that part of its fall when its velocity is at the rate 
of 19 féet in a fecond, be the quickeft perceivable motion 5; the 
motion of the image upon the retina at that inftant, will be at 
the rate of about +6 of an inch in-a fecond; and therefore 
wpon this fuppofition, the quickeft perceivable motion is to 
the floweft, as an hour is to a fecond of time, or as ‘about 
3600 to I. 

‘ We do not here pretend to afign the precife limits of 
either the leaft or greateft perceivable velocity; what has been 
obferved above, is fufficient to fhew that they have their limits, 
and perhaps thefe limits are not far from thofe above fuppofed 5 
and perhaps ailfo, the ratio of the greateft to the flowelt of ve- 
locities upon the retina, that are diftinétly perceivable, 1s nog 
preater than about zocoto 1. We have feen above, that a 
prodigidus great velocity, fuch as is the diurnal motions of the 
heavenly bodies, may be yet too flow to be perceived; and the 
fight of a bal} ont of a gun, is much too quick for an eye not 
far off,’ 


From other experiments and confiderations alfo, we have 
reafon to think the above to be ‘near the limits of vifible mo- 
tion. The cafe of the floweft.vifible motion an¥ perfon may 
eafily illuitrate. by the minute-index of a common watch; for 
if that index be about an inch in length, the end of -it will 
defcribe about 6 inches in an hour; and if a perfon look 
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Hi fteadily at it at the diftance of 6 inches from it, he will be able 
IZ juft to perceive it move 3 and then it plainly defcribes a {pace 
| equal to the diftance of the eye in an hour, or one 6oth of 
that diftance in a minute, as in the above extra& from our 
author.— Towards the conclufion of this feGtion on vifion, he 
has added a fhort difcourfe on fquinting. But our limits will 
not admit of our extracting from all the curious articles that 
t we meet with in this valuable work. 

i) Our author next proceeds to treat of the minimum vi- | 
! fibile, or the leaft angle under which objeés are vifible, 
1 which is certainly various according to their different 
1 degrees of Juminoufnefs; of diftin& and indiftin& vifion; of 
long and fhort-fighted eyes, and of fpedtacles ; alfo of appa- 
rent diftances, and magnitudes; and of vifion by images ; 
and enumerates the accidents by which long and fhort-fight- 
ednefs happen, the means of cure, and proper ufe and choice 
of fpeétacles and reading-glafles. His reafoning on apparent 
and real diftances and maguitudes, both celeftial and terreftrial, 
is full and fatisfaftory. 

We are then led to the confideration of vifion by light re- 
flected from plane and fpherical fpeculums; of vifion through 
ik given mediums ; of pi€tures feen through convex lenfes ; and 
i _ -adefcription of different forts of camera-obfcuras. Among 
thefe the following ate very curious and interefting, viz. ob- 
fervations and dire@ions relating to the judgment and choice 
of plane and curved fpeculums ; many curious contrivances for 
difpofing piaures, fcenes, &c. in boxes, with mirrors and 
lenfes fecretly and properly placed, to produce furprifing ef- 
feéts: the defcriptions of various inftruments for viewing 
prints, and improving them: the finding of the focal lengths 
-of lenfes by various experiments: difcourfe on the means 
of aflifting divers to fee under water: the application of 
camera-obfcuras to little boxes for the purpofes of drawing ; 
alfo various fhew- boxes, &c. 

This ‘Treatife will be ufeful to all who have occafion to 
read or carry into pradtice the fcience of optics. And it is 
to be regretted, that the author did not live to complete 
the remaining part of the work, 














































IX. EYfays Phyfical and Chemical, by M. Lavoifier. Tran/lated 


_ from the French, with Notes, and an Appendix, by Thomas 
Henry, F.R.S. 8v0. 7s, Johnfon. 


Lavoifier of Paris, a gentleman’of diftinguifhed rank, 
and an intendant of the finances, is one of thofe ex- 
perimental ere em who have fignalized themfelves on the 
con- 
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continent, by profecuting the refearches in chemiftry, which 
have lately been made with fo much fuccefs by fome ingenious 
inquirers in this country. Dr. Prieftley’s difcoveries, in par 
ticular, refpe€ting air, have-excited the attention and exercifed | 
the inveftigation of all who are zealous for the improvement 
of natural knowledge. The doctrine of fixed air, however, 
which he feems to have fo clearly eitablifhed, has met with 
fome opponents in Germany, who have fubftituted in its room 
another agent under the name of acidum pingue. According to 
Dr. Black’s fyftem, the caufticity of alcalis, and. quick-lime, 
and the folubility of the latter in water, depend on their be- 
ing deprived of fixed air; but the German philofophers main- 
tain that thefe properties refult from thofe bodies pofé/ing the 
acidum pingue, ; 

To decide a controverfy of fo great importance to fcience,. 
has been M. Lavoifier’s fole motive for profecuting the ex- 
periments in this Effay ; the tranflation of which, we are per- 
fuaded, cannot fail of being acceptable to Englifh readers ; 
efpecially as Mr. Henry has corrected many paflages, in which 
his author appears to have miftaken the meaning of Dr. 
Prieftley. 

The firft part of this volume contains a hiftorical account of 
what has hitherto been done, relative to the combination of 
air with bodies; with an accurate defcription of the various 
difcoveries on this fubjeé&. 

The fecond part commences with the experiments made by 
the author, toward fixing the opinion of chemilts in regard to 
the different fyftems of Dr. Black and Mr. Meyer. After eni- 
quiring into the exiftence of an elaftic fixable fluid in calca- 
reous earths, and the phenomena refulting from the abfence 
of it in lime, M. Lavoifier deduces the following obfervations, 
as neceflary confequences. 


¢ Firft, That there exifts in calcareous ftones and earths, an 
elaftic fluid, a fpecies of air under a fixed form, and that this 
air, when it has recovered its elafticity, poffefles the principal © 
phyfical properties of air. 

‘ Secondly, That a hundred pounds weight of chalk, accord- 

ing to the above proportions, contains about thirty-one pounds, 
fifteen ounces of this elaftic fluid; fifteen pounds, feven ounces 
of water; and only fifty-two pounds, ten ounces of alkaline 
earth. 
_ © Thirdly, That it is even poffible, that the chalk may con- 
tain ftill lefs alkaline earth, and more elaflic fluid, but that hi- 
therto we are not acquainted with any method of depriving it of 
more, or of carrying its analyfis farther. 

¢ Fourthly, That alkaline earth may exift in three different 
‘ftates: firft, faturated with water and elaftic fluid, as in a : 
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fecondly, deprived of its elaftic fluid, but faturated with water, 
as in flaked lime: and, thirdly, deprived both of, its elaftie 
fluid and water as in quick-lime. 

© Fifthly, That quick lime, or alkaline earth, deprived both 
of its water and elaitic fluid, contains a great-quantity of the 
matter of pure fire, which it has probably acquired during its 
calcination,:and that to this matter is owing the great heat 
which is obfervable during the extinGion of lime, ‘and its diffo- 
lution in acids. 

© Sixthly, That itis not fufficient to faturate quick lime with. 
water, in order to deprive it of the fuperabundant quantity of. 
igneous particles: but that they remain after this operation; 
fince flaked lime communicates a confiderable degree of heat to 
the nitrous acid, in which it is diffolved ; a phenomenon which. 
is not produced by calcareous earth or chalk. 

* Seventhly, That itis by no means this fuperabundant ig- 
neous matter which reduces the alkaline earth into the ftate of 
lime, fince flaked lime, when deprived by the flaking of a great 
part of this fire, is, notwithftanding, no lefs foluble in water, 
ftill continues to decompofe fal ammoniac without the afliftance 
of heat, and does not communicate a lefs degree of caufticity, to 
either the fixed or volatile alkalis, In a word, it is.no lefs lime 
than before it has been flaked. : 

¢ Laftly, That it is fufficient that we reftore to.lime, by any 
means whatfoever, the elaftic fluid of which it has been de- 
prived, to render it mild, infoluble in water, and capable of 
effervefcing with acids; in fhort, to re-eftablifh it in the ftate of 
calcareous earth or chalk,’ 


The multiplicity of experiments which the work contain$ 
not admitting of a particular detail, we can only inform our 
readers of the fubjects on which they are made. In the fub- 
fequent chapters, therefore, the author treats of the Exiftence of 
an elaftic fixable Fluid in the fixed and volatile Alkalis, and of 
the Means by which they may be deprived of it—Of the Preci- 
pitation of calcareous Earth, diffolved in nitrous Acid, by Alkalis 
with metallic Subftances by Precipitation—Of the Exiftence of 
elaftic fixable Fluid in the metallic Calces—Of the Combi- 
nation of elaftic Fluid with metallic Subftances by Calcination 
—Experiments on elaftic Fluid. difengaged from effervefcent 
‘Mixtures, and from metallic Reduciions—Of fome Properties 
of Water impregnated with elaftic Fluid feparated from ef- 
fervefcing Mixtures, or metallic ReduG@ions—On the burning 
of Phofphorus, and the formation of its Acid—Experiments 
on Combuftion and Detonation in vacuo—Of Air in whiih 
Phofphorus has been burnt. 

An Appendix: is added by the tranflator, containing a Me- 
moir of M. Lavoificr’s, read before the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, 
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fciences, on the ‘nature of the principle which combines with 
metals during their calcination and increafes their weight ; 
and an account of Dr. Prieftley’s opinion relative to the prin- 
ciple which is combined with. metals during their calcination, 
and of his difcovery of dephlogiticated air. 

M. Lavoifier propofes that this volume fhall be followed by 
feveral others, and he gives a general account of the fubjects 
of which he intends to treat. As he is an ingenious and ac- 
curate experimentalift, we hope that his laudable enquiries 
will contribute to the farther afcertainment of many principles 
of natural-philofophy, for the cultivation of which he sprees 
to be peculiarly qualified. 





X. An Effay on the Water commonly ufed in Diet at Bath. By W. 
Falconer, M.D. F.R. S. fmall 8ve. 25. 6d. fewed. Lowndes. 


Tuat the falubrity of water ufed in diet is-a matter of the 

utmoft importance to health, has been univerfally ac- 
knowledged by phyficians from the days of Hippocrates. An 
obvious diverfity in the fenfible qualities of different waters, 
joined to medical obfervations on thofe by whom they were 
drunk, were fufficient to fuggeft the idea of their exerting 
great influence on the conftitution. But fince chemiftry be- 
gan to be cultivated, men have difcovered more fcientific cri- 
teria, by which the good or bad effe&ts of water may mow be 
determined @ friori, without the neceflity of examining their 
adiual operation. Within thefe few years, Dr. Heberden in 
London, and Dr, Percival at Manchefter, have favoured the 
public with ufeful obfervations on the water ufed in thefe 
plan ; and it is to be wifhed that the gentlemen of the fa- 
culty would profecute the enquiry in other parts; efpecially 
where different kinds of water may be procured, and the health 
of the inhabitants confequently benefited by the ufe of that 
which deferves the preference. 

It appears that this treatife was undertaken at the defire of 
Dr. Fothergill, who had recommended to the author an ine 
veftigation of the dictetical water at Bath; probably on ace 
count of the accuracy arid induftry which Dr. Falconer formerly 
difcovered, in his obfervations on the mediciaal waters of that 

lace. 
’ The Effay is divided into two parts; in the firft of which 
the author treats of the feveral forts of water which are ufed 
in diet, fuch as rain-water, river-water, fpring-water, &c. and 
mentions various fubftances by the mixture of which with 
water, the properties of the latter may be known. Jn the 
fecond part of the Effay, the author particularly examines the 
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fpecific gravity and compofition of the feveral kinds of wate” 
at Bath ; and concludes the whole with the following deduétion® 
froin the experiments he has made. 


‘I. The water with which this place is generally fupplieds 
which is brought from fprings in the neighbourhood, is of a 
middle kind, containing more foreign matter than the beft river 
or {pring waters; but confiderably Jefs than the generality of 
pump waters, and particularly than that of London. 

‘ If. The comparative goodnefs of the waters is not eafy to 
afcertain, the experiments varying as to this point, and the dif- 
ference being very {mall. ‘lo me they feem to ftand in the fol- 
lowing order : , 

‘ Water of the Circus refervoir—betft. 

' From the city refervoir and Beacon Hill—nearly alike. 

. * From Beechen Cliff—very little worfe than the two fore- 

oing. ) 
m (II. Selenites, and common falt, appeared to be the prin- 
cipal impregnations of the faline kind. The proportions in 
which thefe differed in the feveral fprings, with refpect to one 
another, are too minute to be of confequence, and at the fame 
time difficult to be afcertained with exaétnefs. Befides thefe, an 
oily matter; probably of the nature of foffil oil, is prefent in all 
thefe waters, which is moft confpicuous in the Beechen Cliff 
water and that of the city refervoir. Fixible air is undoubt- 
edly contained in all the waters, and in nearly the fame pro- 
portion in all, which does not feem to differ much from the pro- 
portion ufually found in {pring waters. 

‘1V. No fulphureous impregnation is contained in any of 
the waters, nor any difference of temperature from fpring wa- 
ter in general, even in fome pump waters that rife in the city, 
and very near the hot {prings. 

‘ V. No lead, or other ingredient particularly injurious to 
health, appears to be contained in any of the waters. 

‘ VI. ‘The pump water, or that which is drawn up by pumps 
from wells in the city, is much more impure than the {pring 
water which comes from the furrounding hills, and not fo 
agreeable to the tafte, as it contains a portion of the bitter purg- 
ing falt. 

' € VAI. The river water, from its flow courfe, and being fre- 
quently muddied, is not in general fo pure, and fit for internal 
ufe, as the {pring waters. 

¢ VIII. We have reafon tothink, that the health of thofe who 
inhabit or refort to this place will be likely to be improved, from 
what it was formerly, by the introduction of better water for ufe 
in diet. 

Dr. Falconer modeftly obferves, that he cannot fay the ex- 
periments afford conchufions fo explicit as he could wifh; but 


he hopes he has not been mifled in thofe which he has drawn, 
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and he is confcious of having related them with fidelity, and 
all the accuracy in his power. We have already had fufficient 
evidence that he pofleffes thefe qualifications, fo effentially re- 
quifite in every writer who engages in the province of ex- 
periment, and are glad to find that he continues to exercife 
them on fubjeé&s of public utility. 





XI. Huberti Langueti, Galli, Epi/tole ad Philippium Sydneium, 
Equitem Anglum. Accurante D. Dalrymple, de Hailes, £g. 
8vo. 65. in boards, Murray, 


FR Ubertus Languetus was confeffedly one of the moft learned 

men of the age in which he lived ; nor is he: lefs cele- 
brated by his contemporaries for probity, extenfive knowledge 
of the world, and an amiable fimplicity of manners. He was 
by birth a Frenchman; but leaving his native country at an 
early period, he vifited almoft all the parts of Europe, where 
he was univerfally careffed, and formed intimate friendthips 
with the moft eminent perfons of the time. The latter part 
of his life was fpent in Germany, in which country he died, 
we believe, in the year i581, at an advanced age. 

The correfpondence of Languetus with fir Philip Sydney, 
commences in 1573, and continues to the year 1580, a little 
before his death. How clofely it was maintained during that 
interval, efpecially on the part of Languetus, is evident from 
the number of letters in this colle&ion, which amounts to 
njnety-feven ; all which, except one or two, are written to fir 
Philip. The character of thefe letters was known to the 
public even in the life time of the author, and they feem to 
have been held in great efteem for the purity of language 
with which they are written, and the excellent precepts they 
jaculcate. Asa {pecimen of the compofition, we thall pre- 
fent our readers with part of a letter dated from Cologne, 
Q&. 22, 1578, in which the author warmly diffuades fir Philip 
Sydney from entering on a life of retirement, of which he had 
fignified anintention, = 


. © Eft mihi maxime ingratum, quod (ut fcribis) capiat te ta- 
dium ejus vite, ad quam non dubito quin a Deo fis vocatus, et 
cupias fugere aul veltre lucem, et te in loca ab hominum fre- 

uentia remota recipere, ut fugias illas negotiorum procellas, 
gaibus plerumque ita jatantur 1i qui in republica verfantur, ut 
{epenumero oblivifcantur fe ea conditione natos effe, ut fibi fic 
moriendum, nec quicquam minus cogitant, quam quid de ipfis 
poft hanc vitam fit futurum. Fateor fane in fplendidis aulis 
effe tot vitiorum illecebras, ut fe purum ab iis confervare, et in 
loca tam lubrico veftigia figere, fit valde difficile; fed eft niten- 
dem virtue et animi magnitudine adverfus eas difficultates, in 


X 4 qui- 
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quibus fuperandis, quo plus erit Jaboris, eo major erit gloria 
‘ quz ex ea vittoria reportabitur. Natura te maximis animi et 
corporis dotibus ornavit; fortuna vero nobilitate et opibus, ac 
fplendidis neceffitudinibus ; ; tu autem a prima pueritia 4nimum 
magno ftudio excolutfti iis ‘artibus quz contendentibus ad vir- 
titem magno adjumento effe folent. Tunc igitur, tot admini- 
culis‘inftru&tus adverius fortune et invidiz tela, tuam induftriam 
denegabis patric eam expofcenti? et eximium illud talentum a 
Deo tibi concreditum defodies ? In republica, ficut in corpore 
humano, oportet quodlibet membrum fuo munere fungi; quod 
fi, non fiat, ila membrorum harmonia turbatur, et corpus ex ea 
re incommodum fent't, guod eo majus fentit quo nobilius eft 
membrum illud quod officium fauum facere defiit, Homines 
ténuioris fortune preftant operas reipublica quando id requirit 
neceflitas. Qui funt re magis lauta, conferunt pecuniam ad ejus 
ufus ; nobilitas vero adhibetur ad dignitates et magiftratus, et 
precipuze {unt ejus partes in propellendis hoftibus qui aliquid 
in republice perniciem moliuntur, turpegue eft ipfis periculi 
metu non facere ea que funt fui officii. fd autem premium 
Jaborum et periculorum quz fuftinet, confequitur, ut a re- 
liguis ordinibus colatur, et in honore habeatur, et fit immunis 
& multis oneribus quibus alii ordines funt obnoxii. Quod fi re- 
f{igiat labores et pericula que pro republica fubire tenetur, et 
nihilominus velit frui iis immunitatibus quz funt iftorum labo. 
ram et periculorum premia, inique certe facere videbitor. 
Depone igitur iftam animi remiffionem, et patriz tuam operam 
et induftriam requirenti ne denega; nec, ut ait poeta, * Invi- 
diam placare pares virtute reliéta,” fed eam fortiter defpice, et 
fac que reipublice falutaria effe judicabis.’ 


Ina letter in the year 1575, Languetus, with his ufual fo- 
licitude for the intereft and welfare of his correfpondent, re- 
commends to him to cultivate an intimacy with Cecil and 
Walfingham. The method which he advifes as the moft pro- 
mifing for gaining the good graces of the former of thofe mi- 
nifters, deferves to be remarked. He fays there is no way of 
fueceeding fo well as by loving his (Cecil's) children, or af- 
feting to love them. But he enjoins him to beware left his 
fimulation fhould be difcovered: by a perfon of fo much fa- 
gacity. 


* Ubi in Angliam veneris, vide ut colas Cecilium, qui eft 
tui amans, et tibi reddet omnia faciliora. Nulla autem re ejus 
benevolentiam magis demereri poteris, quam fi ejus liberos 
ames, aut faltem fimules te amare. Verum memineris fenem 


atutum, et longo rerum ufu edottum, facile vf ompaicand ado- 
lefeentum fimulationes.’ 


_ Thefe letters in general contain the warm effufions of friend- 
fhip, united with fage admonitions, and juft obfervations on 
the world 5 and are alfo. interiperied, not only with anecdotes 
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of private perfons, but with many particulars relative to the 
hiftory of thofe times. 

The editor of this epiftolary colle&ion is Sir David Dal- 
rymple, one of the Lords of Seffion in Scotland, who dedicates 


it to the lord chief baron Smythe, a defcendant of the family 
of Sydney. 





XII. Liber Singularis de Byffo Antiquorum, quo, ex JEgyptia Lin- 
gua, Res veftiara Antiquorum, imprimis in 8. Codice Hebreorum: 
occurrent, explicatur : addite ad Calcem Mantife Zgyptiace V. 
Omnia Cura et Studio Joannis Reinoldi Forfter, LZ. D. &c. 
Svc. 2:.6d. White. 


PPueRs is no occafion, on which writers differ more in 
“their opinions, than they do concerning the explanation 
of thofe terms, which denote trees, plants, fruits, and other 
natural productions, among the ancients. The Byflus has 
given occafion to’ many enquiries; and fome think it is ut- 
terly unknown at this day. The author of this tra& fays: 
‘ Byflus antiquorum é€ duabus plantis, bombace & goffypio, 
&c.’ He inveftigates the fubject with great induftry and learn- 
ings and, as a confirmation of his opinion, informs us, that 
he has examined the wrappers of feveral Egyptian mummies, 
and found them to be cotton. 

The Appendix contains an explication of fome terms in the 
Old Teftament, which our author derives from the Egyptian 
language. 4. Zaphath-Paaneah, Gen. xli. 45. (The name, 
which Pharaoh gave to Jofeph) denotes, he fays, * feriba di- 
vinus fpiritis axterni.’ 2. Abrech, Gen, xli. 43. rendered by 
our tranflators, ‘* bow the knee,” fignifies ‘ a rege cinétus, vel 
veftitus.’ i.e. ‘En hominem regiis veftibus cinftum.’ 3. man 
thebe, Exod. ii. 3. 5. tranflated ark, implies, ‘ navis é ramis 
palme fafa.” 4. Cherub, imports * fpiritus tonitru.’ Laftly, 
a difquifition concerning the topaz of. the ancients. . 

This is an elaborate performance, containing many critical 


difquifitions concerning various articles of clothing among 
the ancients. 





Xill. Subfeription 3 or, Hiftorical Extra@s. Humbly infcribed to 
' the right reverend the Bifbops : and, to the Petitioners ; fhewing 
the Impropriety of their Petition, 8vo. 25.64, Hay. 


HE author of this publication ironically obferves, that the 
late application to parliament for abolifhing fulbfcriptions 

is improper; as it has occafioned a number of writers and 
preachers, 
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preachers, who think themfelves orthodox, to advance a great 
deal of blafphemy and nonfenfe, in oppofition to the petition- 


ers ; and alfo, becaufe the petition is not likely to be attended 
with fuccefs, | 
He proceeds to lay before the reader a feries of hiftorical 

faéis, with obfervations on the origin, and the progrefs of fub- 
{cription. 

"He commences thefe difquifitions with the following repre- 
fentation of pure, unadulterated Chriftianity, and the origin of 
human impofitions: 


-€ In the Mofaic difpenfation, the perfeGtions, and abfolute 
wnity of God, the importance of moral righteoufnefs, and of 
faith in a future Redeemer are exprefs articles. The citcum- 
ftances alfo of the life, the office, the death, and merits of this 
Redeemer are predicted by the prophets, and typified by feveral 
ritual inflitutions, Thefe things threw a fort of veil over fome 
parts of the Jewifh difpenfation: but when Chrift came, he 
took this veil away. He himfelf was the great anti-type ; was 
the very perfon to whom thefe prophecies, and ritual obferv- 
ances pointed, and in whom they were all fulfilled. There was 
no farther ufe for myftery; which was therefore now laid afide ; 
for in Chrift, all is, properly fpeaking, revelation. “He taught 
clearly, though not fyflematically, all that is neceffary for man’s 
falvation. Avd whoever fhall examine his doétrines without 
prejudice, will find that the capital articles of his religion are 
theie : the fupremacy, perfections, and abfolute unity of God: 
the neceffity of moral purity, or of repentance for every con- 
{cious deviation from it: the forgiveneis of fins, and moral ref- 
titution as the effet&t of fincere repentance: the belief and ac- 
knowledgement that Chrift was the Redeemer promifed by God, 
and predicted by the prophets: that he fuffered actual death, 
was again raifed to life: that all fufficient power was then given 
him to raife us at God’s appointed time, from the ftate of actual 
death to a future life of immortality. At which. period, there 
will be a doom of equitable retribution to evesy one according 
to the deeds done in the body. Thefe, as I apprehend, are the 
capital articles of the religion taught by Jefus Chrift: in which 
there is no difficulty ; nothing unworthy the affent of a rational 
man; which call for no depth of human learning, por any 
wncommon reach of human genius to comprehend them. Bat 








this very circumftance, its fimplicity, which was the higheit’ - 


recommendation, and deferved alfo the higheft regard, made it 
a ftumbling block, and rock of offence, and funk it into con- 
tempt. 

The firft learned teachers of Chriftianity, whofe previous 
education had been formed in the fcbools of human wifdom, 
were too much influenced by the fublime and bafelefs vifions of 
‘pagan philofophy, pagan theology, and pagan metaphyfics ; 
Giore particularly the theology and metaphylics of Plato. 7 
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him they learned the dogtrine of a Triad, or Trinity, in the di- 
vine Effence, and the natural immortality of man. By the firk 
they contradiéted the effential doétrine of the fcriptures both in 
the Old, and New Teftament, the abfolute unity of God: by 
the fecond they fubverted the fundamental doétrine of a refur- 
re€tion from death, and a future judgment ; thereby fuperfeding 
the neceffity of the Chriftian difpentation. And indeed not this 
alone, but many other bad confequences followed the intro- 
duction of the pagan principles. Such as the doctrine of an im- 
puted ftain of original depravity ; a doérine not only abfurd, 
unjuft, and impious, but abfolutely impoffible; the doétrine of 
purgatory, limbus patrum, infantum, maffes for the dead, 
faint and image worfip, and all the nonfenfe of an interme- 
diate ftate of exiftence between death and the refurreétion. 
Thefe things were the confequences of explaining the doc- 
trines of Chriftianity upon the principles of Pagan philofophy. 

‘ I charge not the perfons who firft did this, with any bad 
defign ; and only lament in men undoubtedly of great merit, 
fuch cogent examples of human frailty. Becaufe this their 
frailty in procefs of time gave opportunity to others to carry the 
worft defigns into execution. The religion of Chrift however 
made a rapid progrefs, and great numbers were converted even 
to their reprefentation of the Chriftian faith. Here began the 
misfortune and great corruption of the church. Not in the 
numbers converted to Chriftianity, but in the numbers perverted 
after their converfion, to thefe vain doétrines of fallible men. 
For thefe learned and philofophic Chriftians now made them- 
felves the heads of parties; no better in truth than leaders of 
fo many feparate faétions; and taught peculiar notions, and 
dogtrines of their own. Then human pride took alarm. Each 
feparate teacher, like the ancient feftarian philofophers, thought 
he raifed his own reputation the more, as he could make him- 
felf the more diftinguifhed. ‘The peculiarities of his own doc- 
trines ferved as a charatteriftic creed, or confeffion of faith ; 
which was the mark of his difciples ; was the admiffion into 
that particular fociety, and in time effected the exclufion of thofe 
who were of a different opinion. 

‘ At this gzra, I place the origin of fubfcription. 
For though thefe leaders perhaps did not aétually require in 
writing an affent to their peculiarities ; yet whoever would be 
efteemed a difciple, muft by fome outward form profefs the 
opinions of his mafter; which in my apprehenfion comes to the 
fame thing. In this manner did human erudition and pagan 
philofophy new mould the plain and important dodrines of 
Chriflianity ; and by impofing the falfe opinions of men as ne- 
ceffary articles of faith, throw fuch a burthen upon confcience 
as is now become too grievous to be borne.’ 


The author traces the progrefs of fubfcription through fuc- 
ceeding ages; and fhews, that the church of Rome gradually 
carried 
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carried tO the greateft extremity the impofition of human 
opinions, in apemdefiance of the feriptares; penned ber con- 
feflions and/articles of ‘faith in bieod ; made them neceffary 
conditions of Chriftian communion; and perfecuted every 
one, who durft diffent from her tenets, with the utmoft fe- 
verity ; till the true fpirit of the gofpel was buried in profound 
ignorance and fuperftition. 

. From the darker ages, he proceeds to the time of the Re- 
formation ; and obferves, that the narrow-minded principle of 
contracting the terms of communion, continued to operate at 
this period, with the utmoft violence, to the deftru@ien of 
all Chriftian charity. It exafperated the Papifts againft the 
Lutherans, the Lutherans againft the Calvinifis, and the Cal- 
vinifts againft the Arminians, 

This view of things leads him to confider the confequences 
of fubfeription:; the nature of the thing required, and the 
right to require it in Proteftant communities.—He concludes | 
with hints for fome eafy alterations, which he thinks may 
contribute fomething towards healing the wounds of the 
church. 

This tra& appears to be the work of a fenfible and con- 
{cientious layman, well acquainted with ecclefiaftical hiftory, 


liberal in his notions, and anxious to promote the honour of 
Chriftianity, 
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XIV. De Philippa, Regina Suecie, Daniz, atque Norwegiz, Anglia 
. Principe, Diferiatio. gto.’ Goettinge. 

PHLiepa, one of the greatef northern queens, was a daughter of 

king Henry IV. of England, probably born in 1391, when her 
father was yet earl of Derby, about eight years before the revojution 
of 1399, by which the earl was raifed tothe throne of England. In 
1406 fhe was married to Eric of Pomerania, the prefumptive heir 
to the three northern crowns, and her marriage was celebrated at 
Lunden in Schonen. For fome years after her marriage fhe refided 
in Sweden, where John Jerechini, a Dane, was by her mediation 
preferred to the archiepifcopal fee of Upfal, but afterwards proved 
oe nei of her patronage. After queen Margery’s death, 
in 1412, Philippa, who foon after loft her father, took a very aétive 
and leading part in the government of the North ; feveral excellent 
regulations in Sweden, the foundation of Landikrone on the coaft 
of Schonen, and the acquifition of Copenhagen from the bifhoprick 
of Rotfchild, were chiefly owing to her countels, She alfo patronized 
the convent at ‘Wadftena; endeared herfeif fo far to the minds of 
the Swedes, that during all her life Sweden was preferved in perfect 
tranquillity and peace; and was by her confort Eric rewarded with 
a very coniidérable addition to her dowry, confilting of all the royal 
demefnes in Sealand; for the reftitution of which fhe was, after the 
king’s death, to poflefs the greater part of Weitmanniland, _— 
| an 
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and Datecarlia, and: among other confiderable places, Enkioping,. 
Upfal, Stockholm, with all the fovereignty. In return ftie en 
gaged by-her-credit-to infure-to- duke Bogiflau, the king’s coufin, 
or to fome other Pomeranian prince, the: fuceefion to the northern 
kingdoms. In 1423, Eric entered into a confederacy with the Hanfe- 
towns Lubeck, Roftock, Stralfund, Wifmar, Luneburg, Gryphf 
wald, and Anklam, who, among other articles, guaranteed the fu-. 
ture poileffion of the dowry to the queen. 

From good hiltorical proofs it appears, that Eric undertook, in 
Augult 1423,.a very adventyrous. voyage, from whichhe returned. 
about the fpring of 1425, He,paffed through Pomerania into.Po-, 
land, and affifted at king Uladifiaus’ marriage with his. fourth queen, 
Sophia; afterwards attended the emperor Sigifmund to,Hungary,, 
where he obtained, at Buda, a fentence.againft the dukes .of.Slef- 
wig; after which he naftened to Venice, and, from ,that places in= 
cognito, by fea to Paleitine, where he vifited. the, holy fepulchre, 
though at the rifk of being recognifed and made a. prifoner,,from 
which he however narrowly, efcaped to Venice,.and:at, length re- 
turned into his own dominions. 

During his abfence his. kingdoms were. governed by Philippa; 

who Called in the bafe coin, and*reftored it to..the. true, fttandard. 
After the king’s return, the. war againft. the dukesof Slefwig.was 
renewed; in which the Hanfe-towns took the.duke’s part againi 
Eric; and in 1428, AnpEATES with a powerful fleet, with-12;000 
men on board, before Copenhagen. The. king; who before. had 
made fome preparation for refitance, kept himflf now concealed at 
Soroé; whilf Philippa haftily collected fome raw ferces, infpirited 
them to bravery, faved both the royal fleet and Copenhagen, .and 
after that. exploit raifed a folemn monument to her troops, and 
commended their fpirit and: fidelity. The Hanfeatic. league; howe 
ever, was at that time two powerful to be repulfed-at once. Ina 
1429, Eric,paffed into Sweden in queft of afliftance ; Philippa re- 
folved.on attacking the enemy intheir own towns, and haftily col+ 
leCting a fleet of 75 fmall veffels, fhe embarked 1400 men again 
Stralfund. At firft this weak‘fleet took feveral veffels from the enemy, 
and burned fome others ; but being driven by contrary winds into 
Wolgait, the Stralfunders, on the arrival of fome.fhips from.Lubeck 
and Wifmar, took courage, and engaged the: returning Danes 
with fuch fpirit and fuccefs, that moft of their veffels were deftroyed, 
and their crews either killed or taken. King Eric,. without. whofe 
knowledge this expedition. had been undertaken, was.incenfed,at 
this difaiter, and treated his queen with greatbrutality. Her grief 
at his treatment, and at the. ill fuccefs of her armament, deter 
mined Philippato retire from the world into the convent at Wad- 
ftena, where-fhe died foon after, on the fixth of January, 1430. 
Eric affifted in perfon at her-funeral, confirmed her will, by which 
fhe. had lett her crown and valuable.effects .to. the convent, add- 
ed his own crown to her legacy, and founded’ colleges of canons: at 
Waditena and Calmar, for celebrating. perpetual maffes for her 
foul. 

The friendfhip and intercourfe with the Englifh court were kept 
up; but the charms of Cecilia, formerly one of Philippa’s. ladies, 
who now became his miftrefs,, made Eric foon forget the.lofs. of his 
excellent queen. However, his misfortunes after.ber death fufi- 
pity evince; how greatly he bad beca indebted; to her-abilities and 

pirit. : 


’ The 
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The remarkable and interefting hiftory of this princefs is here 
fupported by fufficient proofs. 





XV. Examen Critique des Anciens Hiftoriens d'Alexandre le Grand. 

4io. Paris. 

A® the hiftory of Alexander the Great is vifibly disfigured by a va- 

riety of inaccuracies and fables, the Royal Academy of In{crip- 

tions and Belles Lettres at Paris propofed, in 1770, a prize for a 
critical examen of the ancient hiftorians of Alexander the Great; 
and being diffatisfied with the memoirs received in that year on this’ 
fubjeét, they deferred the prize to the year 1772, when it was obtain- 
ed by the author of this learned and valuable performance, Baron 
de Sainte Croix; who fince that time has ftudioufly endeavoured 
ftill farther to improve his work by neceffary correétions and addi- 
tions ; and for that purpote not only confulted the Greek and Latin 
originals, but alfo fuch of the works of eaftern writersas may ferve 
to afcertain the authenticity of many faéts related by ancient authors. 

In order to judge of the hiftorians of Alexander the Great, M. 
de Sainte Croix begins with furveying the political ftate of 
Greece. That celebrated country did then no longer enjoy the li- 
berty neceflary for manly hiftorical performances. The Greeks 
were, under Alexander’s fucceffors, funk into mean flatterers and 
flaves. The rapidity of his conquefts produced an enthufiafm 
fond of the marvellous. Callifthenes endeavoured to exalt the ac- 
tions of his hero by a diction equally improper to the gravity of 
hiftory and the fpirit of eloquence, and by a mixture of fables and 
fuperititions. Oneficritus of Egina related the expedition of Alex- 
ander, on the plan of the Cyropzdia; and Strabo treats him as a 
fabulous writer, who by his impudence in telling the ftrangeft and 
abfurdeft tales, has outdone all the hiftorians of the Macedonian 
menarch. According to the fame Strabo, Hegefias of Magnefia 
was the firft who introduced the Afiatic eloquence into Greece; an 
hopeful hiftorian! alike faulty in his thoughts and dition. Clitar- 
chus, fon of Dinon, wrote in the fame fpirit. 

Of fuch writers then no authentic narrative can be expected. 
There is, however, another moreéicreditable clafs; among thefe 
the memoirs of Ptolomy and Ariftobulus, two of Alexander's ge- 
nerals, written after his death; the journals of his actions, digeited 
‘by Diodorus of Erythrea, and Eumenes of Cardia, one of his fa- 
vourites next to Hepheition ; the Itinerary of his army, defcribed 
by Diognetes and Beton, furveyors employed by him in the furvey 
of his marches; Cephaleon, who wrote an abftraé&t of univerfal hif- 
tory, diftinguifhed for its accuracy and precifion, of which the laf 
book contained the exploits of Alexander; Chares; Anticlides ; 
Philon of Thebes ; Hecatzeus of Eretria; Duris of Samos; Near- 
chus; Timagenes; hold a diftinguifhed rank. But of all thefe 
writers there are only fome fragments left, inferted in thofe that are 
ftill extant. 

- Arrianus of Nicomedia, lived under Adrian, Antoninus Pius, 
and Marcus Antoninus, and was a difciple of Epiftetus. He com- 
manded Roman armies, and by dint cf merit, rofe to the confular 
dignity. This philofopher, in his Hiftory of Alexander the 
Great, judges of the manners, genius, motives, and aétions of 
man, and traces the caufes of the increafe of empires. As none 
of Alexander’s hiltorians had ‘the fame. talents for war as Arrian, 
the accuracy and fidelity of his relations of Alexander’s battles ftard 

¢ unrivalled. 
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unrivalled. It is, however, confeffed that Arrian was rather pre- 
judiced in his hero's favour, and inclined to glofs over his faults, 
and exaggerate his fuccefles. 

Alexander's life by Plutarch cannot be confidered as a regular 
hittory. “That writer colleéted facts merely as themes for reflec- 
tion, and took the materials of his work from indifferent authors, 
fuch as Callifthenes, Oneficritus. &c. = . 

An account of Alexander’s a€tions is alfo given by Diodorus Si- 
culus, who never fupports his narrative by quoting his authorities, 
and feems indifcriminately to copy good or indifferent authors. 

Quintus Curtius is accufed of having inverted the order of geo- 
graphy and hiftory, of being unacquainted with tactics, of wanting 
difcernment, of feeking rather probability than truth, of being too 
fond of witticifms, and of an abfurd refinement in his maxims, too 
poeticalin his defcriptions, and too florid and ‘declamatory in his 
{fpeeches. He himfelf confeffes that he copies many more accounts 
than he believes; that he does not warrant things which he doubts 
of himfelf, but could not refolve on fupprefling what he had learned. 
Clitarchus appears to have been the chief fource from which he de- 
rived his accounts. 

Juftin’s common defeéts are inaccuracy in ftating faéts, and'con- 
fufion in his narrative; he is therefore but tittle to be depended up- 
on, fince he even disfigures the names of nations and of towns, 
Georgius Syncellus, Suidas, Cedrenus, Paulus Orofius, fwarm with 
grofs miltakes. Eufebius, in his Chronicle, is not very exact with 
regard to Alexander, Neither will Athenagoras, or St. Auftin, or 
St. Cyprian ftand the teft of criticifm. Asto the eaftern hiftorians, 
their accounts of Alexander are full of fables and miftakes. : 

Yet, fince the exaéteft hiftorian is liable to error, and fince the 
soft indifferent may happen fometimes to find and to relate truth, 
M. de Sainte Croix has entered into an examen of all the faéts and 
events related by thefe different hiftorians. Thus, in faét, his work 
becomes a critical hiftory of Alexander the Great. After having, in 
his firft fection, delineated the different characters of the various 
hiftorians ; he examines, in his fecond feétion, the accounts of the 
military expeditions of that prince; in the third, their narratives 
of his private actions; and in the fourth, the geographical details. 
The work concludes with a differtation on Alexander's birth, and 
on the laft epochas of the chronicle of Paros. The whole perform- 
ance is illuftrated and fupported bya great number of notes; and 
will, on account of the profound and judicious enquiries contained 
in it, prove very acceptable to the ftudents of ancient hiftory, and 
to future hiftorians of Alexander the Great. 





XVI. Viaggio in Dalmatia, dell’ Abbate Alberto Fortis. 2 Vols. 4to. 
Venice. [ concluded. 
THE fecond volume of fignor Fortis’ travels contains his remarks 
on the fouth weft part of the coaft of Dalmatia, from Trau to 
the defolate town of Narona, and on the’ adjoining iflands. In the 
neighbourhood of Trau the country people neglect the cultivation 
of cheinuts and prepare a wretched fort of bread from afphodil 
roots. In the ifland of Bua, bitumen exudes fiom rocks and ftones. 
The mill-ftones exported from the ifland of Milo are faid to be 
tough, fofr, and confequently dangerous on account of ming- 
ling their duft witb the flour. The diftrict of Salona is fertiie, ef- 
pecially in excellent oil. Near Spalatro, our traveller met with = 
: . ; vera 
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veral warm {prings, with fome fcarce MSS. and a MS. Gofpel of the 
gth century. The ftones near Cliffla and Sciga, in Morlachia, are 
full of coals, very light, and evidently produétions of a volcano. 
A fine cataraét of the river Cettina, one hundred and fifty feet high, 
is here delineated on acopper-plate. Pegliza is inhabited by a 
fmall colony of Hungarians, whofe conftitution is faid to bear fome 
réfemblance-to the Englifh government. Every village chufes an- 
nually aa inferior count, or magiftrate, and thefe magiftrates in 
their turh annually chufe a great count; their elections are attended 
with violence. But thefe republicans, who in other refpeéts area 
friendly hofpitable people, accept of a fine of forty dollars for a 
murder. The remora is here {till thought to impede the courfe of 
a veffel. The air near the maritime town of Macarfka has been 
greatly improved by draining a morafs. -Here the fea has vifibly 
increafed ; as fhe has alfo at Venice, where the cifterns and public 
places. muft be raifed from time to time, and the warehoufes are 
notwithftanding liable to inundations. Narona, formerly a flou. 
rifhing place, in a fertile country, is now an unwholefome morals, 
whofe peculiar difeafe has been defcribed by Pujati. Count Grub- 
bificho at Tuflepi, proprietor of a fine eftate, a great improver of 
the rural economy of his country. A priapeian faun, by the poor 
country people miftaken and worfhipped for a faint Roch. A lake 
at Comrich, rifing like that of Zirknitz, from periodical {pringss 
In the iflands of Lefina and Brazza, Signor Fortis expunges a num- 
ber of towns and fortrefles, as exifting no where but in books and 
maps, The beft Dalmatian wines grow in the iflands of Brazza and 
Arbe, the latter of which, though but thinly inhabited, contains 
no lefs than fix convents, and fix hundred priefts. Thefe and fome 
neighbouring iflands produce alfo the fineft white marble for fta- 
tuaries, preferable even to that of Carrara. - 

This fecond volume contains 204 pages, cne map, and fix plates, 
By the extracts here given, it appears that Signor Fortis’ remarks 
in his journey through Dalmatia and its adjacent iflands, are chiefly 
jnterefting to naturalifts and geographers. 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


37. Eloge hiftorique dé U'Univerfité de Paris. Par M. J. Hazon, &é. 
4to. Paris. 


"THE celebrated univerfity of Paris is very ancient, and arofe’as it 
were fpontaneoufly, from a concourfe of learned men, who gave 
Je&tures without any appointment or penfion from government. 
Their numbers were firft limited in 1074 and 1138, by regulations 
excluding:all unlicenfed teachers. Philip Auguftusfound in s200, 
a great number of profeffors at Paris, to whom he granted addition- 
al prerogatives and privileges. The univerfity was at firft entirely 
fecular, and when the pope, in 1229, forced her to adinit monks 
among the profeffors, fhe at leaft limited their number. In 1158, 
fhe appointed meflengers in behalf of her ftudents, which occafion- 
ed the eftablifhment of poft-offices in France. Her credit and au- 
thority increafed with her age, and often proved ufeful to govern- 
ment and tothe kingdom. Several of the French kings applied to 
her, when excommunicated by the popes. The univerfity has con- 
ftantly maintained the fuperiority of general councils over popes; 
her deputies to the councils at Pifa, Conftance, and Bafi] were ftyled 
and admitted as ambafladors. Henry Il. of England referred his 
difputes 
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<jifputes with the famous archbifhop Becket to the arbitration of 
the Parifiam univerfity. She maintained the ufeful pragmatic fanc- 
tion tothe utmoft of her power; and during the two laft centuries 
firmly oppofed the increafing and exorbitant credit of the Jefuits. 
Her elogium by Dr. Hazon 1s i:terefting, and illuftrated with hif- 
torical notes. 


18. Daniz et Suecie Litterate Opufcula, Hift, Philolog. Theologica, Edidit* 
Jo. Oelrichs, S, 7. D. & P. P. O. Tom.1.. 8vo. _Breme. 

A colleétion and republication of feveral differtations of various 
merits. 1; Differtatio de Convenientia Lingue Perfice cum Go 
thica, Upfal, 1723. 2. Diff. de Adagiis Suo-Gothicis, Upf. 1769. 
3. Dif. de Eddis Wlandicis, Upf. 1735. 4. Schediajma de Gladiis 
weterum, iumprimis Danorum, Havnie, 1752, with three pages of 
Litteraria Suecica de libris memoratu dignis. 

__If conducted with a ftriéter choice, and on another plan, a col- 
le&tion of abftra&ts from the moft remarkable northern publications, 
would be an acceptable prefent to the public at large. 


19. Hiftoire critique dela Decouverte des Longitudes, par l’Auteur de 
l’Afironomie des Marins.. (M. Pezenas.) 8vo. Paris. With Cuts. 
Containing a minute detail of all the paft attempts of finding the 

longitudes by means of marine watches, or time-keepers; and all 

the problems that are neceffary for the obfervation of latitudes, il- 

juftrated by rules and examples. 


20. Détail des Succés de l’Etablifment que la Ville de Paris a fait én 
Faveur des Perfonnes noyées, & quia été adopté dans diverfes Pro- 
evinces de France. Troifieme Partie, Année 1774. &c. par M, Piat. 


Out.of fifty-four perfons that were drowned at Paris in 1774, 
thirty-five were reftored to life by this very laudable inftitution ; 
feven could not be recovered ; and twelve were either not found, 
or found too late to admit any profpect of recovery, 

Befides the lift of thofe that were drowned at Paris, and the details 
of the various fuccefles of the attempts for their recovery, this third 
volume gives, under feventeen articles, an account of perfons drown- 
ed in the provinces of France, and in feveral foreign countries ; 
with a concife chronological lift of other fimilar charitable inftitu- 
tions ; and concludes with the continuation of an account of allthe 
books publifhed on the means of recovering drowned perfons. 

Several of the cafes here related are remarkable, efpecially that of 
one Mr. Gatbeis: and thefe inftitutions will always deferve the 
warmeft wifhes and fupport of humanity. 


at. Mémoire fur Venus, auquel I’ Académie Royale des Infcriptions et 
Lelles Lettres a adjugé le Prix de laS. Martin, 1773. 12m0. Paris. 
The queftion was to inveftigate: * What were the various names 
and attributes of Venus among the feveral nations in Greece and 
‘Italy; the origin and reafons of thefe attributes ; her worfhip; the 
famous ftatues, temples, and pictures of that goddefs, and who the 
artifts that rendered themfelves famous by thefe works,” 
The whole of this comprehenfive quettion has with ‘great erndition 
been anfwered by M. Larcher, to the iatisfaction of the Academy, 
in this very curious and entertaining performance, 


22. Perrin et Laurette, par. M.d Avene. . Paris. 
An agreeable drama in profe, intermixed with fongs. 


Vo. LXI. April, 177 Y 23. Mifcella 
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23. Mifcelle Veritates de Rebus Medicis, Fafciculus Primus. Aufore Je 
Henrico Lange, M.D. 8vo. Luneburgh. 
A valuable collection of remarks, experiments, cautions, and 
fimple, eafy remedies and fpecifics, tried by the author himfelf. 


24. Expofition de la Foi Chrétienne, fuivie d’une courte Refutation des prin- 
cipdles Erreurs de l Eglife Romaine, par G. Mallet, Miniftre du St. 
Evangile. 5 Vols. vo. Geneve. 

This work is not defigned for a fyftem of divinity, but for the in- 
ftruétion of private families. The firft volume contains a concife, 
folid, and inftructive abftract of the hiftorical parts of the Bible. 
The fecond, a plain theory of religion drawn up according to the 
fymbolum of the apoftles; the third and fourth, a courfe of ethics; 
and the fifth, a confutation of the Roman catholic religion. 








MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


MEDICAL. 


25. An Effay on the Blood. By G. Levifon, M.D. 8ve. 25. 6d, 
Davies. 


eee defign of this Effay is to prove the reality of a doc 
trine which, perhaps, to many readers may appear to 
be a-little whimfical ;- viz. that the blood is alive. In order to 
eflablifh this point, the author has recourfe to the Hebrew Bible, 
from which he produces various authorities for the literal appli- 
cation of the idea of life to the vital fluid. We hold in the’ 
higheft veneration and regard, that facred repofitory of religious 
and moral inftruction ; but we never can, with the Hutchinfonian 
fe&t of philofophers, admit that it was intended to convey to 
mankind the principles of natural knowledge. In phyfical {ci- 
ence, human teftimony and reafon afford the only criterion of 
truth which the mind can either expect or require. We by no 
means contend for the weight of poetical authority on philofo- 
phical fubjeéts ; but we cannot help being of opinion, that Dr. 
Levifon might with as much propriety have endeavoured to con- 
firm his hypothefis by the evidence of Homer and Virgil, who 
abound with innumerable expreffions direétly in favour of his 
opinion. Let not the doctor imagine, that we mean to be jo- 
cular. Perhaps the general fenfe of mankind refpeting the in- 
difpenfible neceflity of blood for the prefervation of life, is fuffi- 
cient to obviate all the apprehenfions which Pr. Levifon enter- 
tains, of the dangerous confequences that may refult from a dif- 
belief that the blood is really alive. The ignorance of a fur- 
geon who could exhauft the veins of his patient in defiance of 
that doctrine, would indeed be tremendous. 


26. 4 Letter from the celebrated Dr. Tiffot, te Dr. Zimmerman> 
on the Morbus Niger, &c. 8vo. 1s. Kearily. 
The cafes of a few patients are here related diftinétly, and 2 
yational method of cure is advifed ; but we meet not with any 
obfervation that has a claim to novelty. 


“Ze Me= 
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2%. Medical Advice for the Ufe of the Army and Navy, in the pre 
fent American Expedition. By William Rowley, M.D. 8ve. 
1s. Newbery. 

This pamphlet contains fuch a plain account of the treatment 
of difeafes incident at fea, and likewife in hot climates, as is 
adapted to the comprehenfion of perfons unacquainted with me- 
dical fubjects ; and it may therefore prove of fome advantag: to 
thofe for whom it is intended. 


28. Tra&s on Medical Subje&s. By Charles Efte. 410. 15. 6d 
Davies. 

Thefe traéts relate chiefly to inflammatory tumours, refpect- 
ing which the author confiders the propriety of evacuation, re- 
folvent applications, fuppuration, and the mode of opening the 
tumour. We afterwards meet with a Qurre on the gonorrhea, 
and on fubjeéts relating to Offeous Matter, with fome Remarks 
on the Ufe of Jffues. The author informs us in an advertife- 
ment, that this production is ‘ intended as a mere teftimonial, 
that he can write a legible label, and that if a patient can fup- 
pofe his difeafe curable by a /pe//, he may be apprifed of a fhop 
that participates of that remedy.’ From the total want of any 
pretenfions to novelty on the fubjeéts of thefe tracts, we fhould 
indeed imagine, that Mr. Efte muft have had fome other motive 
for publifhing them than a defire of communicating ufeful know- 
ledge. We cannot, however, admit the apology which is 
pleaded in the following paffage. 

‘ Profeffionally fpeaking, it 1s an error /oci when the produc- 
tions of an apothecary go the prefs ; yet, cogor fatis, mine are 
thruft into ic by my condition, and by the impulfes of my duty 5 
my cacoethes is /ut generis, neither hereditary nor acquired, buc 
impofed on me by my profeflion, as certainly, as on the chim- 
ney-fweeper his cancer, or the {painter his difeafe, or on the 
profeffor of any other exercitation his technical and peculiar 
complaint.’— 

Should this author prefent the public with any more of his 
obfervations (for who knows what may be the confequence of a 
cacoethes fui generis ?) we would advife him to guard againft all 
affectation of wit and humour, which is entirely unfuitable to 
medical {ubjeéts, and, to ufe his owa expreflion, an error loci. 


eo ae Se Sy Se ee A 


29. Reflexion: on the Growth of Heathenifim among modern Chrif- 

tians; in @ Letter 10 a Friend at Oxford. Svs. 1s. Rivington. 
The author of thefe Reflexions, having obferved,\that the fub- 
jects of the ornamental arts are now almoft univerfally taken 
from the heathen mythology, is perfuaded, that this prevailing 

tafte is an indication of the growth of heathenifm amongft us, 
In one of our churches, he fays, he has feen a monument 
with elegant figures, as large as the life, of the three Fates, 
Clotho, Lachefis, and Atropos, {pinning and clipping the thread 
of a great man’s life; by which the man is taken, as it were, 
Y 2 out 
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out of the hands of the true God, and turned over to heathen 
deftiny ; and a Chriftian church profaned with idols. He ob- 
ferves, that in the gardens of Stowe, the temples of the Pagan 
deities are placed in full view; while the parifh church, which 
happens to ftand within the precindts, is indaftrioufly fhrouded 
behind ever-greens and other trees, as an object impertinent, or 
at leaft of no importance to a fpectator of modern tafte ; that 
in our villas we have temples to all the pagan divinities; and 
in the metropolis, a pantheon, in which there is a general af- 
fembly of the fons and daughters of pleafure, under the auf- 
pices of the whole tribe of heathen demons, 

Sometimes, fays he, the productions of this tafte are mon- 
ftroufly abfurd and incongruous. ‘ When I fee the dragon up- 
on Bow fteeple, I can only wonder how an emblem fo expreffiive 
of the devil, and frequently introduced as fuch into the temples 
of idolaters, found its way to the fummit of a Chriftian edifice. 
I am fo jealous in thefe matters, that I muft confefs myfelf to 
have been much hurt by a like impropriety in a well-known 
mufic-room, where there is an organ confecrated by a fuper- © 
{cription to Apollo, altho’ the praifes of Jehovah are generally 
celebrated by it once every month in the choral performances : 
and it feems rather hard that Jehovah fhould condefcend to be a 
borrower, while Apollo is the proprietor.’ 

He traces thefe tokens of paganifm in fome of the fciences ; 
and expatiates on the impropriety of introducing heathen dei- 
ties into Chriftian compofitions: as Milton does, when he com- 
pares Adam and Eve to Jupiter and Juno *; and Dr. Young, in 
his Night-Thoughts +, when he fays, 


‘ That more than miracle the gods indulge.” 


In the pagan machinery, there is fomething extremely grand 
and beautiful, and admirably adapted to the genius of poetry ; 
yet as the author obferves, ‘ when we write under the character 
ef Chriftians, we fhould keep up to the ftyle of our profeffion ; 


when we lay the fcene upon Pagan ground, we may then adopt 
the language of heathen writers.’ 


« Sit quidvis fimiplex duntaxat et unum.’ 


The author has made feveral obfervations on thefe incongru- 
ous aflociations, the propriety of which will be immediately 
admitted ; but we cannot fo implicitly allow, that any perni- 
cious effects, with refpe&t to religion and morality, can arife 


from the introduction of the heathen mythology into poetry and 
the ornamental arts. 


30. Foy in Heaven, and the Creed of Devils. Tavo Sermons 
preached O&tober 29, 1775. By Auguitus Toplady, 4. B. 
S8vo. 15s. Vallance and Simmons. 

Thefe difcourfes on Joy in Heaven, and the Creed of Devils, 

are founded on Luke xv. 7. and James ii. 19. 





- 


® Paradife Loft, iv. 499. + Night ii. p. 24. 
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Mr. Toplady is a writer, who difplays a lively imagination ; 
but his zeal for Calvinifm frequently throws him into reveries. 
For inftance : 

‘ The religion of Jefus Chrift, he fays, ftands eminently dif- 
tinguifhed, and effentially differenced, from every other religion, 
that was ever propofed to human reception, by this remarkable 
peculiarity: that, look abroad in the world, and you will find, 
that every religion, except ove, puts you upon doing fomething, 
in order to recommend yourfelf to God,.’—This is neither a 
compliment to Chriftianity, nor true in faé&. Chrift certainly 
puts us upon doing fomething, when he fays, * If thou will en- 
ter into life, keep the commandments.’ And one of his apoftles 
reprefents men as acquitted or condemned, at the laft day, ac- 
cording to what they have dome, whether good or bad. 

« But, we are told, the mediatorial riches of Chrift would 
have been fo many dead commodities, if it were not for needy, 
undone finners, who take them off his hands.’ 

Here Mr. Toplady fhould recolle& the parable of the talents, 
The, man travelling into a foreign country called his fervants, 
and delivered unto them his goods. All of them, no doubt, 
were willing to ‘ take his commodities off his hands.’ But they 
only, who traded with them, and encreafed them by their own 
application and indufiry were commended and rewarded. The 
fervant, who would not put himfelf to the fatigue of bu/fne/;, 
was punifhed, 

‘Take an inftance of our author’s charitable fentiments, and of 
the modeft opinion, he entertains of his own way of thinking. 
—‘* The devils, fays he, are incomparably more orthodox, than 
nineteen in twenty of our modern divines.’—The only inference 
which we can derive from this remark, is, that almoft all our 
modern divines are worfe than devils, and that there is not above 
one in twenty like Mr. Toplady. 


31, A Letter to a Baptifi Minifler, at Shrewfbury. 8vo 15. 6d. 
Robinfon. 

The baptift preacher, to whom this letter is addreffed, hav- 
ing not only infifted on the neceflity of immerfion, but alfo in- 
veighed with great acrimony againit the mode of adminiftering 
baptifm in the eftablifhed church, this writer, fhews from rea- 
fon and fcripture, that dipping is by no means effential to the 
proper difpenfation of that rite ; and that infant bap- 
tifm is warranted both by facred authority, and the general prac- 
tice of the church from the apoftolical times. 

In this performance, he has fully vindicated the pragtice of 
the church. But—arguments are thrown away upon infatuated 
zeal, Ybat, as Butler fays of the light within, is 

‘« An ignis-fatuus, that bewitches 
And leads men into pools and ditches, 
To make them ap themfelves, and found 
For Chriftendom in dirty pond ; 
To dive, like wild-fow], for falvation, 
And fifh to catch regeneration,’ | 
Y 3 
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They, who fo far forget the genius of Chriftianity, as to con- 
tend with virulence for modes and ceremonies of no importance, 
juftly merit this fatirical refleCtion. 


POETR Y. 


32. Amwell: a Defriptive Poem. By John Scott, E/y. 4t0- 
2s. Dilly. 

This poem is written in blank verfe, and affords an agree- 
able reprefentation of the rural-fcenes it defcribes. The author 
has with propriety availed himfelf of fuch hiftorical or tradition~- 
ary faéts as were connected with the fubje&t, which he has work- 


ed into pleafing little epifodes, and embellifhed with the graces 
of poetry. 


33+ Odes, byRichard Cumberland, E/7. 4to. 15. 6d.. Robfon* 


This ingenious writer informs us, that fome time fince he 
made a domeftic tour through the mountainous parts of Weft- 
moreland and Cumberland: and obferves, that we penetrate 
the Glacieres, traverfe the Rhone and the Rhine, whilft our 
own lakes of Ulfwater, Kefwick, and Wyndermere, exhibit 
{cenes in fo fablime a ftyle, with fuch beautifal colourings of 
rock, wood, and water, backed with fo tremendous a difpofi- 
tion of mountains, that if they do not fairly take the lead of all 
the views in Europe, yet they are indifputably fuch as no Eng- 
lith traveller fhould difregard, provided he has any afte for na- 
tural profpects. 

This publication confifts of two odes. The firft is faid to 
have been ftruck out in one of thofe ftupendous fcenes, and is 
addreffed to the fyn. It is animated with a confiderable fhare 
of the lyric fpirit. ‘The following lines exhibit a natural and 
pleafing picture ; fuch as every man muft have obferved, who 
has had an opportunity of furveying the inferior walks of men, 


from an aerial fituation. 


‘ Now downward as I bend my eye, 
What is that atom I efpy, © ! 
That {peck in nature’s plan ? 
Great heaven ! is that a man? 
And hath that little wretch its cares, 
Its freaks, its follies, and its airs ; 
And do I hear the infe& fay, 
6s My lakes, my mountains, my domain ?”? 
O weak, contemptible and vain ! 
The tenant of a day. 
Say to old Skiddaw, ** Change thy place,” 
Heave Helvellyn: from his bafe, 
Or bid impetuous Derwent fland 
At the proud waving of a mafter’s hand.’ 


The fecond ode is addreffed to Dr. James; and contains 2 
very poetical defcription of the furprifing effects of his cele- 
brated powder in the cure of fevers. 


34. The 
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24. The Captive Freed; or the Refcue 4 the Mufe. A Poeticad 
Effay. 4to. 6d. Dilly. 

At a villa near Bath where a felect party of friends affembled 
weekly for their mutual entertainment, it was propofed, that at 
the next meeting they fhould exercife their ingenuity by reviv- 
ing the antiquated mode of compofition, formerly known in 
France by the title of Bouts Rimés. In the prefent effay, the 
mufe laments this reftri@tion, from which fhe is fuppofed to be 
delivered by her patronefs. We heartily congratulate the nymph 
on her fortunate emancipation ; for fhe certainly is one of the 
moft elegant Parnaflian ladies that we have lately been in com- 
pany with, | 

35. Parody on Gray’s Elegy. to. 1s. Wheble. 

This Parody, which has been lately advertifed as a new pub- 
lication, was written by the rev. Mr. Duncombe, and printed for 
Dodfley, in 1753, under the title of, An Evening Contempla- 
tion in a College. A copy of it is inferted in the viith volume 
of Fawkes’s Poetical Calendar. It is a work of humour and 
ingenuity : but injured in this republication: by fome variations 
for the worfe. By a late advertifement, in one of the Evening 
Papers, we are perfuaded, that neither the gentleman who pof- 
fefied the manufcript, nor the bookfeller, knew any thing of its 
Origin, or of its having been printed before. 


36: The Patent, a Poem. 4to. 1s. Kearfly. 

This production feems to be defigned as a fatire apainft the 
practice of granting patents for frivolous inventions. The au- 
thor’s difapprobation of the facility with which thofe are ob- 
tained, is-certainly well founded; but it muft afford fome atone- 
ment for the abufes committed in this inftance, efpecially to the 
poetafters, that the crown claims not the prerogative of lis 
cenfing literary performances. 


37. The Tears of the Foot Guards, upon their Departure for Amé- 
| fica. 4to. is. Kearfly. 

A fprightly and well-aimed fatire againft military effeminacy, 
exemplified in the lamentations of an officer on the profpeét of 
exchanging the pleafures of the town for the fatigues and dan- 
gers of war. © 
38. An Anfwer to the Tears of the Foot Guards, &c. 4t0. 15. 

Kearfly. 

An ironical effufion, not improperly characterifed in the 

motto which the author has prefixed ; 


* Sunt bona, funt quedam mediocria, funt mala plura, 
Quz legis” , 

39- Addre/s to the Genius of America. By the rev. Chriftopher 
Wells, Ledurer of Penryn, Cornwall. 4ro. 1s. Baldwin. 
If Mr. Wells be really an :zfant mufe, as he inform us toward 

the end of the poem, we may conclude him to be a very youne 

leturer. Upon this fuppofition, therefore, we fhall at prefent 
fufpend his trial by a mols profequi; though it muft be remeni- 
Y4 bered 
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bered, that no regard is paid to the benefit of clergy in the court 
of criticifm. 


40. Bedlam, a Ball, and Dr. Price’s Obfervations on the Nature 
of Civil Liberty, A Poetical Mealey. to. 1s. Dodfley. 
Poetical Medileys, as this is entitled, are generally very inco- 
herent productions ; but we have feldom known any of them 
more extravagant or unmeaning than the prefent rhapfody. 
Though we fhould not look for any refutation of Dr. Price’s 
arguments .in a metrical compofition, we might at leaft expect, 
that the reverend gentleman’s Obfervations would be treated with 
humour; of which, however, unlefs there can be any in affo- 


ciating them with bedlam and a ball, we are entirely at a lofs 
to difcover the moit diftant traces. 


ae ae oe oe oe oe a 
41. Remarks on a Pamphlet lately publifbed by Dr. Price, intitled, 
’ Obfervations on the Nature of Civil Liberty, &c. S8vo. 15. 

Cadell. 

Had Dr. Price’s Obfervations on Civil Liberty and Govern- 
ment been publifhed at a time when the nation was jundifturbed 
with any political controverfy on the fubject, they would in all 
probability have met with univerfal negle&t, and no antagonift 
might have arifen to expofe the error or abfurdity of crude 
opinions, which the common fenfe of mankind muft have fuf- 
fered to fink into oblivion. “It was, however, the fate of that 
production, that being blindly extolled by the party whofe pur- 
pofes it was calculated to ferve, it has been generally regarded 
with a degree of attention, which otherwife it never would have 
merited. © The author of this pamphlet animadverts with great 
juftice on Dr. Price’s definition of civil liberty, which he clearly 
fhews to be incompatible with the idea of government, and even 
inconfiftent with the doctor’s own peinciples in other parts of his 
treatife. It would be unneceffary to defcend to particular re- 
marks; and we fhall therefore only obferve, that thofe who pe- 
rufe this letter will find in it a refutation of the moft effential 
propofitions in Dr. Price’s performance, 

42. A Letter to the rev. Dr. Price, wherein bis Obfervations on 

the Nature of Civil Liberty, the Principles of Government, &c. 
_ are candidly examined, &. Sve. 11. | Bew. 

The author of this pamphlet traces Dr. Price’s progrefs at- 
tentively through his various obfervations, fometimes attacking 
him with argument, and at other times with raillery or farcafm, 
If this opponent does not uniformly maintain the gravity of a 
commentator, he has not facrificed to the levity of ridicule any 
paffage which was not liable to cenfure, 


43- Experience preferable to Theory. An Anfwer to Dr. Price's 
Obfervations on the Nature of Civil Liberty, and the Fuftice 
and Pelicy of the War with America. 8vo. 15.6d. Payne. 
The author of this pamphlet, if we may jadge from the in- 

ormation he difcoyers refpecting fome particular fa¢ts, is ex- 
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tremely well acquainted with the hiftory and ftate of the colo~ 
nies. When this circumftance is confidered, and at the fame 
time the general knowledge which he evidently poffeffes on 
other fubjeéts of political f{peculation, the public cannot but re- 
gard him as happily qualified for entering with advantage the 
tield of the American controverfy. He is, however, very far 
from making any oftentatious difplay of his polemical abilities ; 
and though the force of his arguments be fuch as to prove ir- 
refitible by his antagonift, he betrays nothing of that air of tri- 
umph which a confcioufnefs of fuperiority is apt to produce in a 
victorious, though generous. difputant. Among many impor- 
tant obfervations which we meet with in this pamphlet, the 
juftnefs of the following remark induces us to lay it before our 
readers, 

‘ If any principles may be faid to be fundamental in the Eng- 
lifh conftitution, this feems to be one, that the lands in all parts 
of the dominion, by fome tenure or other, are held of the crown: 
in conformity to this principle, grants of all the territory in the 
plantations have been made by the crown. It is another prin- 
ciple, equally fundamental, that wherever the authority of the 
crown extends, the authority of parliament extends alfo: it is 
an undeniable fact, that the grantees received their grants, as 
of Jands within the dominion of the crown, and under focage 
tenure, in which is included allegiance or fidelity to the crown: 
an oppofition, by force of arms, to the execution of acts of par- 
liament, by conftruction of law is a breach of this allegiance and 
high treafon.’ | | 

We are of opinion that the claim of parliament to a legiflative 
authority over all parts of the Britifh dominions, is well fup- 
ported in this fhort but comprehenfive paragraph. The author’s 
tendernefs for the Americans, which appears throughout the 
performance, may have reftrained him from pronouncing their 
oppofition vi & armis to the execution of atts of parliament, a 
breach of the oath which is required of perfons who have fuf- 
tained public offices in government among them, as well as of 
many others. This, however, is a confideration of no {mall 
importance in a religious and moral light; and we with it 
might have its due force, not only with all who are in actual 
rebellion in America, but with their aiders and abettors in this 
country. 

Much has been faid of the neceflity of an exprefs acknow- 
Jedgement of the authority of parliament, if the Americans 
fhould be reftored to a ftate of internal tranquility; but if the 

doétrine juft now mentioned be well founded, as we conceive it 
js, and a way can be devifed to imprefs the truth of it, the 
oaths to government, as they are now framed, effectually an- 
{wer every purpofe ; and the obligation of fidelity to the king 
muft be underftood in his capacity as the frft branch of the le- 
giflature, as wel] as in any other capacity or relation whatever, 
The fenfe of the legiflature in an at of parliament, and in an 
oath 
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oath when a part of it, is determined by decifions in the courts 
of law; and it is a rule of law, as well as of reafon, that an 
oath is to be taken and underftood in that fenfe in which the 
Jegiflature intended it, and not in any different conftraction 
which the perfon to whom it 1s adminiftered may choofe to put 
upon it. } 

As it would greatly exceed the limits of a Review to give a 
particular account of the many judicious remarks which occur 
in this fenfible production, we muft content ourfelves with re- 
commending it as the fulleftand mof explicit reply to Dr. Price’s 
Obfervations, of any that has hitherto appeared. 


44. Obedience the beft Charter ; or, Law the only San@ion of Li« 
berty. 8v0. 15.6d. Richardfon and Urquhart. 

This correfpondent inveftigates the doctor’s principles ag 
greater length than any of the other writers who have taken up 
the pen on the occafion. Being, as we believe, the lateft in the 
order of publication, we meet here with many remarks which 
have been already fuggefted ; but, though on this account, the 
Jetter be precluded from the merit of novelty, it compenfates 
for this defect by fome of the obfervation it contains. 


45+ Curfory Remarks om Dr. Price’s Ob/ervations om the Nature of 
Civil Liberty. 80. 6d. Nicoll. 

Had this pamphlet been publifhed a month fooner, it might, 

perhaps, have claimed a fmall degree of attention; but it now 


prefents us only with a repetition of arguments, which have al- 
ready been more forcibly urged. 


46. A Dialogue om the Principles of the Conftitution, &c. Svar 
2s. Owen. 

The two fpeakers in this dialogue are Ariftocraticus and Phi- 
lodemus, who, as may be prefumed from the import of their 
names, entertain different opinions refpecting the difpute with 
America; the former being a friend to the caufe of govern- 
ment, and the latter to that of the colonies. Dialogue is, per- 
haps, the moft improper form in which a political queftion can 
be difcuffed ; as the author always ‘reprefents the arguments of 
one of the antagonifts in fuch a light, as may give additional 
weight and plaufibility to thofe of the party which himfelf fa- 
vours. <A partiality of this kind is extremely evident in the 
production now before us; where Philodemus feems to main- 
tain a fuperiority merely on account of a defe& of abilities in 
Ariftocraticus. To fay the truth, we fhould think the Ameri- 
can controverfy had fallen into very bad hands, if it was to be 
determined by fuch cafuifts as either of thefe champions. 


47. The Plain Queftion upon the prefent Difpute with our American 
Colonies. 12mo. 2d. Wilkie. 

The defign of this little tra& is to give a fhort and perfpicuous 
account of the merits of the controverfy between Great Britain 
and her colonies. ‘The author expofes the impropriety of the 
American pretenfions by various arguments, and places the fub- 
ject 
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je& in fo plain a light as to be fully comprehended by any ca- 
pacity, whofe fituation will not allow the perufal of more elabo- 
rate performances. 


48. Hypocrify Unmafked, or a foort Enquiry into the Religious Com. 
plaintsof our Colonics. 12mo, 24. Nicoll. 

The author of this pamphlet, which in refpe& of ftyle bears 
great fimilarity to the preceding, endeavours to thew that Popery 
{o far from gaining an crigina/ eftablifhment under the Canada 
a&t, as has been alledged, was eftablifhed in an Englith colony 
above a century before Canada was ceded to the Britifh crown. 
He likewile evinces that the Catholic religion, inftead of bein 
obnoxious to the difaffected colonies, is in reality admitted by 
the congrefs, in pofitive terms, to be not only perfectly con- 
fiftent with the freedom of the Proteftant provinces, but to bea 
right which the Canadians poffefs from the immediate gift of 
God. Thefe are faéts which ought to filence the popular cla- 
mour again the aé& for regulating the government of Quebec, 
and particularly place in a ftrong light the inconfiftency of the 
congrefs. 
49+ Refie&ions on Government with Re/pe& to America. To which 

is added Carmen Latinum. $vo. 15. ‘T. Lewis. 

One obfervation advanced in thefe Reflections may elucidate 
their general charaéter. The author acknowledges that in every 
government a fupreme power muft be placed fomewhere; and 
this, he fays, can be no where elfe but in the people. By a 
ftroke of his pen this political Drawcanfir has annihilated not 
only two of the conftitutional eftates of the Britifh parliament, 
but every monarchy and ariftocratic government in the uni- 
verfe,—The Latin ftanzas fubjoined to the Reflections, are lefs 
exceptionable in point of meafure than of fentiment. The au- 
thor is fo zealous a@ patriot, that he wifhes all our thips of war 
may be wrecked on the American coaft. 


50. State of the National Debt, the National Income, and the Na- 
tional Expenditure. By John Earl of Stair. Folio. 18. 

Almond. 

According to this eftimate, Great Britain is not in the ca- 
pacity to maintain war with America, even for one campaign ; 
and this mortifying conclufion lord Stair inculcates, with ve- 
hemence and farcafm, in the inferences and reflections which 
are here interfperfed. It is, however, to be prefumed that the 
event will prove his lordfhip to have been miftaken in his opi- 
nion. Admitting that the national burthen muft of neceflity be 
confiderably accumulated by profecuting the prefent war, we 
may afk, whether it would be really confiftent with pradence, 
abftrating from the dignity of the nation, to renounce, on that 
account, the fuperiority of the colanies? Might it not be juftly 
apprehended, that, fhould the government be determined in 
their meafures, folely by ceconomical confiderations, the intereft 
and honour of the nation would never ceafe to be violated by 
foreign powers, till at length we fhould fall an inglorious facri- 

fice to public parfimony, and be ruined by an adherence to thofe 


very 
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very principles which are now urged as the only means of our 

prefervation ? 

5% Subfance of a Speech in Parliament upon the State of the Na- 
tion and the prefent Civil War with America, Upon Monday, 
April 1, 1776. By David Hartley, E/g. 4to. 1s, Almon, 
The nature and purport of this Speech correfpond fo much 

with the obfervations and fentiments of lord Stair, that we hail 

not trouble our readers with a particular account of it, which 
is the more unneceffary, as it feems from the title, that this is not 

Mr. Hartley’s genuine {peech. 


DRAMATIC. 
52. The Spleen; or Iflington Spaw; a Comic Piece of Two Aas, 
By George Colman, E/7. 8vo. 1s. Becket. 

The idea of this piece is acknowledged to have been fug- 
gefted by Moliere’s Malade Imaginaire; but Mr. Colman has fo 
much deviated from the French author, and indeed even im- 
proved on the fubjeé&t, that this drama, though founded on a 

eneral fimilarity of charaéter, muft be confidered as an ori- 
ginal produétion. ‘The whimfical features of D’Oyley, and 
thofe of Rubric, are marked with peculiar energy of expreffion ; 
and the whole is no lefs fuccefsfully than ingenioufly calculated 
as a cure for the Spleen. 


NOVEL &. 
53- Lhe Loves of Califto and Emira; or the Fatal Legacy. By 
John Seally, Gent. 12m0. 25. 6d. fewed. Becket. 

The author of this work has already paid himfelf fo many 
genteel, and we dare fay fincere, compliments, upon the merit 
ef his performance, in a French letter from madame la comteffe 
de ***#8*es*, which is prefixed to the novel, that he has de- 
prived us of the moft agreeable part of our official tatk, by having 
anticipated all that could poffibly be faid in favour of his work. 

By this means he has laid us under a neceffity of purfuing 
the oppofite line of criticifm ; and we fhall take the liberty of 
pronouncing the Loves of Califto and Emira, to be a very trifling 
and uninterefting performance; barren of incident, and defi- 
cient in character. The language is below criticifm, at once 
affetedly obfcure, and familiarly vulgar;—as an inftance of 
the latter, we fhall quote the XVIth Letter. 


‘EMIRA and CALIST A. 


¢ The moment this comes to hand, fly, my Califto, on the 
wings of love, to—————. Thy Emira loves thee to mad- 
nefs. Abfence from my beloved fe//ow has increafed the ardour 
of my affetion. Come then, and blefs me with thy prefence, 
My memory paints in the moft lively colours thy laft vifit. It 
was, indeed, elyfium! How fweetly flew the days! And how 
wifhed I the night away, to enjoy thy charming company ! 
Yes, Califto, they were fcenes not to be expreft, but fel. I 
once more expect to fee thee, fozd man—and once more to 
liften to a tale, which will ever prove delightful to the af- 
fectionate Emira.’ 


We 
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We fhall here take leave of Mr. John Seally, with reminding 
him, that his attempt at the pathetic, in the two laft ages, 1s 
wretchedly imitated from the beautiful ballad of Edwin and 
Emma, in the pofthumous works of Mallet. 


54. AWeek at aCottage. APaforalTale. {mall 8vo. 2s. Hawes: 

What a deal of bufinefs our author executes in one fhort 
weck | betwixt Monday morning and Saturday night, (for Sun- 
day only opens the fcene) fuch unexpected events are brought to 
pafs, that we think he ought to have adopted for his motto, 
‘ Thou knoweft not what a day may bring forth.’ To fpeak 
truth (and we never are afhamed of veracity) we conceived no 
{mall diflike to him in our Sunday’s excurfion. in his company ; 
the quaininefs of his expreflions, and the affectation in his ftyle, 
we could by no means relifh, and although in the courfe of 
the week we grew better acquainted with him and his manners, 
we Cannot yet eradicate the notion we at firft conceived, that 
his phrafes border on fuftian; and, not being poetry, are profe 
run mad. Our readers will judge for themfelves from the paf- 
fages tranfcribed ; but, in our opinion, this traveller would 
have been a much more agreeable companion, had he not fuffered 
his fancy to run away with him, and followed the fober ftyle of 
good writers. His outfet, it is true, which ftruck us with 
diflike, is infinitely more blameable than what fucceeds it, and 
therefore we hope he may yet become more correét. 

The tale is that of events fuppofed to have fallen under the 
writer’s cognizance, during a week in the country ; an abridge. 
ment of it would be infipid, and we fhall content ourfelves with 
fele€ting a part which will do no difcredit to the writer’s de- 
{criptive abilities. 

« The dwelling of this family, is placed on a low ground, 
where rufhes are abundant—a creeping ftream winds thro’ the 
flat, worn in the peaty earth, which ftains the muddy waters— 
a grove of alders croud the marfh, obftructing the view from 
Cymon’s cottage ; and intercepting every object, fave the ele- 
vated mountains which o’ertop the trees— 

« —Clofe tothe windows, in a miry track, the cattle trudge 
—at the door, on dunghill laid, the fow delights in indolence, 
and courting eafe with many a figh, extended pants, full in the 
fun—the entrance is diitinguifhed by its flags, rude and irre- 
gular; where beneath a ragged fhed, fome peats and wither’d 
wood are heap’d—dark, damp, and melancholy the habitation 
looks—cold ivy mantles on the front, where {parrows neftle— 
fome ftunted thorns, fpread their green bofoms around the 
door, and dry the dangling difhclouts, and give air to ftock- 
ings blue and brown—the fcanty windows fcarce fufficient to 
admit at noon a twilight ray, are patch’d with paper—on the 
hearth the fuel blazes, encircled round with bricks, whofe {moak 
in winding volumes eddies in the open range ; where many an 
iron inftrument of houfehold, as decorations hang—a long fettee, 
the frefide throngs, cover’d with calf-tkin ; beneath whofe frame, 
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.+Id Cymon’s wooden thoes keep holyday, and harbour Tabby’s 
kittens—a fhining table, fpreads its ample board beneath the 
window, loaden with a Jeaven loaf, a cheefe, and {catter’d leeks 
—full oppofite,'an oaken cupboard ftands, where carving is 
benumb’d in {tiff ftalk’d lillies, lumps of grapes and wooden 
foliage—the pillars fwell protuberant with timber, and half re- 
veal each private recefs and carv’d clofet door—with pewter 
doublers, all the top ftands furnifh’d—the white-wath walls are 
pictur’d with the fufferings of faints, gafh’d and bedaub’d with 
crimfon and yellow—here Cymon lives in wealth—for he, la- 
borious in his youthful years, and crafty, had amaffed a for- 
tune.— Riches obtained by the fweat of toil, and many a fubtle 
bargain ; yet faved by abftinence, pinching penury, and felf- 
denial ; fnatch’d from the hand of hunger, and the lip of thirft, 
with coarfe and homely food fuftain’d, not knowing comfort 
but in gain—all his delight was gold—the yellow ftore, which 
neither accommodations purchafed, or eafe, was his felicity,—it 
joy’d his ear—tranfports diffufed on his foul, as gold poffefs’d 
his eyes—its touch was exquifite—its numbers heavenly— 
without an eftimate to give it an importance, he adored the ore 
—fo the infatuated Indian, bows in -vorfhip, to the mute log, 
whofe ftrange diftorted features his own rude carving render’d 
hideous ; and of whofe impotence and infenfibility he was fully 
con{cious from its beginning.— 

¢ —Bending with age, the fage old man, fat multiplying in 
his mind, the ftore he had amafs’d by numbers, to which his 
love of life, had bid him hope he fhould increafe his years——a 
little white hair filver’d his brow, beneath a cap of woollen, 
ftrip’d with green and grey—his heavy eye-brows hid eyes with 
tufts of yellow hair—on his fharp nofe two fhatter’d glaffes hung 
—hollow was hischeek, brufh’d with a briftly beard —his party- 
coloured coat, bound with a leathern girdle, had wearied in- 
duftry to patch, and avarice to gather.— 

‘ —-The partner of this wealthy man, fat o’er the embers, 
whiffing fragrant fumes from out a footy pipe—her fmall and 
meagre figure was attir’d in home-fpun grey—girt with blue 
bands, her tatter’d apron wav’d in fringes to her knees—her fal- 
low fkin, hung fhrivel’d on her brow in many a p!ait—her cheeks 
were lean and lank—her acute looks feem’d with fufpicion keen, 
and in her wither’d carcafs, hollow founds inceffantly croak’d 
and wander’d Alcris was the iffue of their youth—a child 
they had, born in their elder years, a daughter—Alcris was the 
day-long from their fight, he was the guardian of their flocks— 
but their Jenetta was employ’d at home in domeftic duties—her 
occupations were the dairy and the fold, 

‘ This daughter, fad misfortunes had mifhapen—her fhoulders 
were protuberant—her ankles twifted, and her countenance was 
crooked—as her frame, fo was her mind diftorted—for tho’ the 
cow’s benevolence fupplied her daily pail, and fill’d her bowls 
with riches; tho’ the meek flocks their heavy fleeces yielded to 
her arms, and fill’d the grafp of avarice with wealth—tho’ the 
pro- 
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prolific flye with litters teem’d, the rooft pour’d forth her hiddea 
hoards and living troops—altho’ fertility had bleft the farrow 
and the mead; yet void of gratitude, untouch’d by daily 
bounties and examples, her foul renrained as fullen as the rocks, 
which frown’d upon the dale; and taftelefs of the gifts of Pro- 
vidence, as the dark barrennefs of thought, which brooded only 
on the hopes of future gain.’ 

There 1s fomething picturefque in thefe defcriptions, although 
this ftrange ftyle fhows them to difadvantage ; and in the pa- 
thetic the author is not lefs fuccefsful than in defcription. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

55- Lefures concerning Hiftory, read during the Year 1775, im 
Trinity-College, Dublin, 4y Michael Kearney, DD. gto. 
2s. 6d. Murray. 

In an advertifement prefixed to thefe Lectures, the author de- 
livers his reafons for publifhing fo{{mall a number. He there 
informs us, that the profeffor being called upon by the duty of 
his office to read a lecture before the univerfity at the beginnin 
of every term, the leftures neceffarily fucceed each other after 
long intervals, and the general plan muft therefore be imper- 
fe&tly comprehended. From this confideration, the lectures 
read in the courfe of laft year are now laid before the ftudents 
at one view. | 

The publication confifts of four le&tures, in which Dr. Kear- 
ney ingenioufly purfues an idea fuggefted by Polybius, that the 
various revolutions in the Roman itate were fuch as are entirely 
conformable to the natural feries of events in the progrefs of 
fociety. ‘To confirm this opinion, he traces the Roman govern- 
ment from its origin, which was voluntary affociation, to its fet- 
tlement in a limited monarchy ; fhewing afterwards the change 
of the regal into an ariftocratic form, and the expanfion of the 
latter into democracy. Such is the fubject of the firft two lec- 
tures; and in the third and fourth, the author continues to il- 
luftrate his propofition by the fubfequent revolutions of the Ro- 
man government, through a fecond and different ariftocracy, to 
its final extinction in military defpotifm, the abyfs, as he ob- 
ferves, of every form. 

In the courfe of thefe le€tures we meet with many judicious 
obfervations, which evince the author’s great difcernment and 
intimate acquaintance with the conftitution and principles of the 
Roman ftate. As he advances to modern hiftory, we may ex- 
pet that his remarks will become yet more ofeful and intereft- 
ing ; and we are extremely glad to find, for the benefit of the 
ftudents at Dublin, and the public in general, that Dr. Kearney 
has devifed fuch a plan for the profecation of his future le@ures, 

as cannot fail of rendering them highly inftructive to thofe who 
attend to his obfervations. 


56. An Appeal to the Officers of the Guards. By F. Richardfon, 
Enfign, &C. 4to. 1s. Dodiley. 

This appeal comes from the perfon who amazed the public 

Jaft year with the accoynt of a moft ridiculous plot. It feems 

in- 
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intended to vindicate the author’s conduct from any unfavout- 

able inferences that might be founded upon the ‘Cafe of Mr, Nu- 

gent, which was mentioned in our preceding Review. 

57 The Lord High Steward of England; or an Hifforical Di/= 
Sertation on the Origin, Antiquity, and Fun@ions of that Officer. 
Sve. 2s. Parker. 

Thofe who are defirous of informationr elative to the origin and 
hiftory of the office of lord high fleward, may have their curiofity 
gratified by this produétion ; to which is prefixed a frontifpiece, 
exhibiting John of Gaunt, duke of Lancafter, hearing and dé- 
termining the claims of thofe, who were entitled to any office 
at the coronation of Richard II. with a reprefentation of the 
feal pertaining to his high rank. 

58. The Ceremonial for the Trial of a Peer, in Wekminfter-hall, 
with Garter’s Lift of the Peerage as it now fiands, April 1776. 
and a Plan of the Court. gto. 1s. Payne. 

“An authentic defcription of the proceflion of the lord high flew- 
ard, judges, &c. &c. to and from Weftminiter on occafion of the 
trial of the duchefs of Kingfton for bigamy ; of the peers to and 
from the chamber of parliament to the courtin Weftminfter-hall ; 
and a minute detail‘of the ceremonies obferved during the trial. — 
The annexed lift of the peerage is copied from that of Garter king 
at arms, in which their lordfhips are ranged according to thei 
precedency. 

59. 4 Matter of Moment. 8v0. €d. Corrall. 

The fubjeé&t of this pamphlet is, the mode of examining wit- 
nefles in the court of Chancery ; which the author juftly con- 
fiders as greatly defeftive, and highly expedient to, be amended. 
Go. Johnfoniana ; or, a Colle&ion of Bons Mots, &c. By Dr. 

Johnfon, and cthers.. 12mo. 25. Ridley, 

What a heap of bald unjointed chat is here! Such witticifms 
as thefe any man who Is poflefied of a certain degree of infipid 
fmartnef{s, common to attorneys clerks, and under-graduates of 
the theatre, might be capable of framing a hundred of, Stans 
pede in uno. Indeed, this colleétion is poorly feleéted, and 
wretchedly told ; and to thew how well the compiler anfwers the 
charaéter Kent gives of himfelf in Lear, ‘I can marr a cu- 
rious tale in the telling,’ we need only quote the fecond pa- 
yagraph in p. 108, where he makes a king of France fay to a 
fat man, who had prefented him with a /ean copy of verfes, 
poets and horfes fhould not be fattened, but fed.—What fimili- 
tude is there between a poet and a horfe, fat or Jean ? The true 
itory was, that a patron being folicited to fettle an independent 
ftiperd upon fome eminent writer, replied, ‘ that this would 
render him lefs fedulous in his ftudies, for that wits, like breed- 
ing mares, or race-horfes, fhould be fed, but never fattened.’ 
Here the comparifon is obvious, and completes the allufion. 

This curious publication, it feems, has been entered at Sta- 
tioner’s-Hall, to preferve the property of it to the editor; but 
we apprehend that the Flying-Stationers will be the principal} 
venders of it, xf 


